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ABSTRACT 

The National Core French study developed four 
syllabuses ana assessed their applicability in Core French classes in 
Canadian elementary and secondary schools. In this segment of the 
report, options in student evaluation are discussed and their 
relevance for monitoring student learning and perceptions in this 
context are considered. It is intended as a practical reference for 
teachers and curriculum developers. The first section outline? some 
basic concepts in evaluation: formative versus summative evaluation; 
norm-referenced versus criterion-referenced tests; validity and 
reliability; and discrete-point versus interactive language tests. 
The second chapter looks at some common test formats. Notes on 
observation and record-keepino are offered in chapter three, and 
chapter four contains self-report evaluation techniques. A brief 
bibliography is included. The bulk of the document consists of 
appendixes, which include annotated bibliographies on second language 
testing and alternative methods of student evaluation, a taxonomy of 
educational objectives in the affective domain, an agenda for 
evaluation a Core French curriculum, and a report on the piloting of 
an experimental teaching unit designed for grade 10 Core French 
students. (MSE) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In addition to being an 

essential component of program evaluation, student evaluation of a systematic nature is con- 
sidered to be an integral part of language teaching methodology. It provides feedback to 
teachers about the effectiveness of their teaching and to students about their progress in 
learning. Nowadays it is expected that evaluation activities will be included as part of any 
teaching materials. 

Since the general objectives of the National Core French Study clearly reflect a communi- 
cative and learner-centred orientation to second language education, the evaluation of 
student learning must be designed to take this into account (see also Harley et al. 1 988). This 
is essential in order to ensure a valid assessment of students' progress. Moreover, it is equally 
important to bear in mind that in any teaching situation the content of evaluation tends to 
shape, implicitly or explicitly , the natureof classroom activities, i.e. it has a washback effect. 
If we wish to encourage communicative language teaching and learning, our student 
evaluations must emphasize communicative language performance in context. 

The purpose of this document, prepared by the research and evaluation task force of the 
National Core French Study, is to provide a brief review of some options in student 
evaluation, and to consider their relevance for monitoring student learning and perceptions 
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in the context of a multidimensional curriculum for core French programs (see also 
annotated bibliographies in Appendices A and B attached). This document, intended as a 
practical reference for teachers and curriculum developers, accompanies a previous paper 
on curriculum evaluation (Shapson 1988). In what follows, we first examine some important 
basic concepts in evaluation, then we consider evaluation methods in three general 
categories: (a) language tests, (b) observation and record-keeping, and (c) self-report 
evaluation techniques. The various options are discussed in relation to objectives and 
content proposed for the four syllabuses of the multidimensional curriculum: language, 
culture, communicative/experiential, and general language education. 
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/./ Formative vs 
summarive evaluation 

A 

xxclcar distinction must be 
drawn between the continuous type of evaluation carried out by teachers in the classroom 
as pan of the instructional process and that designed to provide information relevant to 
decision making by administrators or other agencies. 

Formative evaluation has as its goal the ongoing gathering of information which will 
inform teachers and students about the degree of success of their respective efforts in the 
classroom. It allow* teachers to diagnose students* strengths and weaknesses in relation to 
specific curriculum objectives and thus guides them in organizing and structuring instruc- 
tional material. Formative ev aluation is thought to motivate learners by providing them with 
feedback about their progress in meeting clearly identified learning objectives. As will be 
obvious from the above, the specification of learning objectives is a prerequisite of formati ve 
evaluation. The results of formative evaluation can be used to assign grades. 

Summative evaluation has as its goal the assessment of students' performance at the end 
of a course of study, or for purposes related to administrative needs such as admission, 
grading, promotion or selection. It can be used to provide teachers or other decision makers 
with general information regarding students' overall learning in relation to group norms. 
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12 Norm-referenced 

vs criterion-referenced tests 

Norm referenced tests are primarily designed to maximize individual differences and to 
yield scores which can be interpreted only in terms of comparisons with the scores of an 
appropriate comparison group on the same test. General proficiency tests that are designed 
in such a way as to be independent of any specific curriculum may tell us little about what 
the student has, or has not, mastered. For instance, to say that a student got 66 items correct 
on a general norm-referenced FSL test consisting of 100 items may provide little specific in* 
formation about the student's knowledge of French or about the attainment of instructional 
objectives. Such scores need to H related to those of an appropriate comparison, or norm 
group. One means of achieving this is to convert raw scores to some sort of standard score 
(e.g. stanines, percentiles, Z-or T-scores), 

In contrast, criterion referenced tests are designed to produce scores which are meaningful 
in themselves without reference to the performance of others. Such tests normally include 
onlyitems which test a carefully specified domain of knowledge. Forcxample, if we wished 
to measure a grade 5 student's comprehension of French vocabulary, we could create a test 
that measures comprehension of all 100 vocabulary items specified in a particular teaching 
unit. If the pupil performed correctly on 75 of these items, it would not be necessary to 
compare his or her performance to that of other students since the score in itself indicates that 
the student has mastered 75% of the vocabulary items for which s/he is deemed to be 
responsible. Shorter tests can be devised by using a random sample of the 100 items. A score 
of 15 out of a possible 20 would allow us to infer that the student has comprehended 75% 
of the vocabulary items which comprise the curriculum content. In this instance, we are 
interpreting the test score not with reference to a group norm, but rather with reference to a 
clearly specified body of knowledge or set of criteria. 

A criterion level of performance on a test can be set as a cut-off for success or failure. Test 
results provide a clear indication to students and teachers as to what has and has not been 
learned, information which is particularly relevant for the classroom. 

For a thorough discussion of these distinctions, see Cziko (1981). 

13 Validity 
and reliability 

A test item, or instrument, is said to be valid if it measures what it purports to measure. That 
is, trie behaviour elicited by the test must be that which the test is designed to measure and 
not something else. For example, one would want to avoid items that tax students' memory 
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for irrelevant factual information. Evidence for validity can be found in the degree of 
apparent congruence between the test item and the target behaviour (face validity) as well 
as by means of correlations between the test results and the results obtained by means of some 
other recognized instrument (concurrent validity). As noted by Shohamy (in press), there 
is a distinct trend toward the testing of students' ability to use language in tr*\s which 
resemble real life situations. Such tasks have greater face validity and are particularly 
appropriate for evaluating objectives of the communicative/experiential syllabus in a multi- 
dimensional core French curriculum. However, while it is desirable to use authentic texts 
in French, there are times when it is appropriate to adapt or simplify such texts, or to draw 
on simulation. 

A test item is said to be reliable if it consistently produces the same results every time it is 
used on the same subject or population, assuming that no further learning or forgetting has 
taken place. Reliability can be undermined by test items which are poorly designed, e.g. the 
use of improper distractors which might cause good learners to fail easy items, or items 
which allow poor students to succeed through guessing. An unreliable lest cannot, by 
definition, be valid. 

Recently, language educators have come to expect tests to be more than just statistically valid 
and reliable. Tests should be worthwhile tasks involving activities wN<A aic meaningful 
to the student and related to the type of instruction s/he is receiving. The r urriculum goals 
should be emphasized so that the student is able to perceive the relationship between the test 
and the curriculum. Both call for the use of natural, real-life language activities. 

1A Discrete-point 

vs integrative language tests 

Oiler (1976) describes a discrete-point approach to language testing as one which "requires 
the isolation of skills (such as listening, speaking, reading or writing), aspects of skills (such 
as recognition vs production, or auditory vs visual processing), components of skills (such 
as phonology, morphology, syntax and lexicon) and finally, discrete elements (such as pho- 
nemes , morphemes, phrase structures, etc.)" (p. 275). In contrast, the integrative approach 
'tries to measure global proficiency and pays little attention to particular skills, aspects, 
components or specific elements and skills'* (p. 276). 

The distinction is a controversial one, but as Cziko (1981) notes, in spite of a trend toward 
increasing use of integrative tests, e.g. cloze and dictation, virtually all commercially avail- 
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able tests of language competence continue to draw on subsets of language skills wliichare 
primarily discrete-point in nature. 

If we consider the integrative/discrete-point distinction as opposite ends of a continuum, 
most communicative language tests would be located along the integrative segment of the 
continuum, drawing on a range of language functions and rules and incoiporating natural 
discourse. In an integrative test, the language learner may at the same time need to be 
sensitive to the sociolinguistic nornis which govern language use in specific social situ- 
ations. 

At the extreme discrete-point end of the continuum would be the type of auditory 
disenmination task based on minimal pairs, for example: rue/roue — same or different? In 
this example the target forms are presentedout of their normal context of natural speech. The 
present focus on more global aspects of communication does not exclude the scoring of writ- 
ten orspoken text for discrete-point knowledge of rules of morphology or syntax. However, 
in an integrative task these forms are evaluated as they are taught and used, embedded in a 
context of natural discourse. 

The discrcte-point/integrative distinction overlaps partially with yet another distinction 
based on the amount of context that is provided in a task or test item. The degree of contex- 
tual embedding can vary from "context-reduced" or "decontextualized", as in the auditory 
disenmination item cited in the example above, to a task in which students might have to 
identify target sounds contcxtualized in an authentic tape-recorded oral text. Such a task 
would be said to involve "contcxtually embedded" or "contextualized" speech yet would 
assess a "discrete-point" aspect of learning. In communicative language testing an important 
concern is to use natural contextualized language as a basis for a language test whether the 
scoring involves global assessment or discrete-point measures. 

Table 1 (p. 25). taken from Shohamy (in press) summarizes these current trends in language 
testing. * 
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CHAPTER 

2 

SOME 
COMMON 

TESTS 
FORMATS 



the years, a variety of 

procedures and techniques have been developed for testing language knowledge or language 
proficiency. Each has its strengths and weaknesses and each may up different facets of 
language processing on the part of the test-taker. It is important to bear in mind that test 
scores may be affected by the method of testing. Shohamy (in press) cautions that the student 
most likely to be influenced by the format of the test is the low level one, while the high level 
one performs well regardless of the format used. Multiple choice, for example, tends to be 
easier for some students than open-ended procedures. Consequently, it is suggested that tests 
be based on a range of procedures appropriate to the age group of the students rather than 
on one type of task only. 

Creativity in testing is as important as creativity in teaching. Students must be motivated to 
do well in their tests which, of necessity, must be stimulating and provide further opportu- 
nities for learning. 

Pencil and paper tests are the most frequently used method of evaluating students' learning. 
They have the advantage of being convenient to administer and to score. 

2 A Closed-ended formats 

Closed-ended test formats are particularly easy to score; they can even be scored mechan- 
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ally. These formats ait most suitable for assessing knowledge of specific language and cul- 
tural content. Among the most popular are multiple choice and tn .e or false items. 

Multiple choice items require the student to select the most appropriate response out of a 
number of possible alternatives provided. The stimulus is called the "stem M and the response 
options include, in addition to the correct response, inappropriate responses referred to a? 
"distractors". These can be used to assess comprehension of either listening or reading tasks. 
Respo*^es may be pictorial as well as linguistic, i.e. they do not necessarily require reading 
skills. 

True or false items require the respondent to choose the correct answer out of two possible 
alternatives. Such items are easy to construct, but are less reliable than other formats since 
test takers have a 50% chance of guessing correctly. 

Matching Items provides yet another closed-ended format. Students must match a list of 
stimulus items with a second set of items which may be pictorial or linguistic. 

See Table 2 for examples of a few closed ended formats based on the experimental teaching 
unit "Se lanceren affaires avec un jeu"(Tremblay et al. 1989). An additional "semi-closed" 
format with a limited set of choices is provided in the Verification to lesson 5 of 'Se lancer 
en affaires avec un jeu. " Here the student has to transform each of several statements about 
m arketing an invention into the form of an opinion, selecting from a given list of introductory 
expressions (i7 me semble que, je crois que, etc.) 

22 Open-ended formats 

Open-ended test formats require the learner to reply in his/her own words (written or oral) 
to the stimulus information or question provided. Such items cannot be scored mechanically 
since the evaluator must judge the appropriateness of the student's response. This 
necessitates the development of systematic criteria for defining an acceptable response and 
cooperation among teachers to check that there is an acceptable level of agreement between 
different raters (inter-rater reliability). Thus, while such formats arc advantageous in teims 
of authenticity — a whole range of naturally occurring questions in everyday discourse elicit 
open-ended information — they are more time consuming and labour intensive for the 
eacher or other test administrator. Nonetheless they are vitally important for assessing 
production and the experiential aspects of language learning. 

Written compositions, opinion orJudgment-seeklngquestions,oral dialogues, narratives 
and descriptions are commonly used open-ended test formats. Depending on the purposes 
of the assessment, students' productions can be analysed globally or a discrete-point 
approach can be used. Thus an oral task might be evaluated globally on a five-point scale 
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for overall communicative effectiveness in terms of a teaching objective, while additional 
discrete-point scales might be used to assess richness and accuracy of vocabulary, pronun- 
ciation, sociolinguistic rules such as the tulvous distinction, etc. Teachers may choose to 
weight certain scales measuring aspects of performance to which they wish to attach 
particular importance Thus in an evaluation of oral proficiency including the use of discrete- 
point scales such as fluency, vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar, etc., the score assigned 
to grammatical accuracy or to richness of vocabulary can be multiplied by a factor of 2 or 
3 in order to maximize its importance when all the scores are summed to yield a total score. 
In this way, the balance between evaluating globally for communicative effectiveness and 
evaluating for accuracy and good expression can be adjusted to meet different curriculum 
objectives. Table 3 shows a six-point scale developed to assess grade 8 core French students 1 
ability to ask questions in French. The important principle underlying such a scale within 
a communicative teaching framework is that the students' production of target forms must 
be elicited in the context of a genuinely communicative task. For useful guidance on oral 
language testing, the reader is directed to Brown & Yule (1983, Ch.4) and Underhill (1987). 

Role playing is a useful technique for assessing learners' command of general social 
language or to elicit particular functions (e.g. requesting, persuading, informing, complain- 
ing), particular structures (e.g. verb tenses, question forms), vocabulary specific to a given 
topic (e.g. la francophonie, game rules) or communication strategies (e.g. circumlocution, 
pause fillers, etc.). Students may be given a specific situation to act out. For example: Tu 
chcrches 1c bureau dc tourisme dans une ville que tu connais pas. Tu demandes la direction 
iunpolicier. Tudis ... 

When using role playing as an assessment technique, teachers must take into account the fact 
there there may be considerable individual variation in the willingness of students to assume 
theroleofanoL ""erson. Students who perform poorly in a role playing task must also be 
given the opportunity to display their learning in a less threatening situation. 

Information-gap tasks are used to assess learners' ability to convey information effectively 
in a decontextualized situation. Tyrically students wo a pairs, one assuming the role of 
speaker and the other of listener. The speaker's task is to provide the listener with 
information necessary in order to perform a specific task, e.g. select a target picture among 
several alternatives proposed or cany out a set of instructions in order to meet a specific goal. 
In the context of the teaching unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu". for example, the 
speaker might be required to instruct the listener on how to score points in a game based on 
pictorial information that the speaker alone has access to. The speaker's production can be 
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assessed in terms of its overall communicative effectiveness and/or in terms of specific 
linguistic criteria. The technique can also serve as a group test of listening where the students 
respond to a single speaker 

23 The cloze procedure 

The cloze procedure is an integrative type of test which is widely used as a measure of global 
second language proficiency. Students are presented with a written text of an appropriate 
level of difficulty and interest, in which every nth word has been deleted and replaced by 
blanks of uniform length. The student's task is to fill in the blanks with the appropriate 
missing word. Such tests are thought to draw on the type of language processing that is 
involved in authentic language behaviour, i.e. the ability to draw on knowledge of the syn- 
tactic, semantic, discourse, sociolinguistic and piagmatic rules of language. One of the 
advantages of the cloze testis ease of administration and scoring. If only exact replacements 
are accepted, or if the test adopts a multiple choice format, the test is closed-ended and the 
scoring process is mechanical. If appropriate responses are accepted, the test is more open- 
ended and the scoring process becomes more subjective and time-consuming. The trade-off 
in using the acceptable word method of scoring is generally a higher level of accuracy: good 
students who are able to produce appropriate replacements are less likely to be penalized. 
Accenting to Alderson (1979) the acceptable wotd criterion results in greater sensitivity to 
differences in language proficiency. 

The cloze procedure can also be adapted to test specific aspects of the target language. 
Rational cloze tests involve the deletion of predetermined items —prepositions, for 
instance — rather than the automatic deletion of every nth word. 

Other variations of the cloze procedure can be more suitable for learners at the early stages. 
For instance, blanks can become multiple choice items and the student chooses among the 
response options provided. 

The C-test , another variation on the cloze, involves deletion, but rather than entire wonls, 
only half of every nth word is deleted, making the task much more accessible for beginners. 
The technique could be used in a multiple choice format to test verb morphology. 

Dictation doze. Still another variation, particularly appropriate for use with beginners, 
involves dictation. The cloze passage is dictated and the learners must fill in the gaps only 
in the text before them. The dictation cloze thus becomes an integrative listening and reading 
task. 

Material from a teaching unit can be profitably re-utilized in any of the many cloze formats 
(e.g. Annexe 6 of "J'ai faim", an outline of a grade 6 teaching unit (LcBlanc 1988) in which 
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two children outline theircating habits, or pages 8-9 of the magazine of *Se lanceren affaires 
avec un jeu" which presents short texts with facts about la francophone). 

2 A Editing tasks 

Students may be required to detect and to correct errors of fonn or substance embedded in 
a text. Such tasks are most appropriate for use in the context of the general language edu- 
cation syllabus. For instance, errors might centre on such linguistic points as the avolrlltre 
distinction in the use of auxiliaries, or the task could be designed to test specific cultural ob- 
jectives. 

In administering editing tasks it is important to inform students in advance of the nature of 
the errors embedded in the text. The correction of the tests can be carried out usefully by 
peers as well as by the teacher. The correction gives rise to meta-linguistic discussion highly 
conducive to first and second language development. 

2.5 The correcting of tests 

If carefully planned, the correcting of tests by the teacher or by peers can have considerable 
pedagogical value. "... learners need more than simply the coitect answer. They need to 
know why they are wrong, where they went wrong, and sometimes they need to know how 
they got the correct answer 11 (Dickinson 1987: 83). As mentioned above, peer correcting can 
provide a particularly valuable means of stimulating student participation in meta-linguistic 
or meta-cognitive discussion. 

When open-ended tasks are administered, students should be told in advance the criteria 
which will be used to evaluate their performance. 

2.6 Conclusion 

As indicated in the above brief summary, the field of language testing is complex and there 
exists a wide diversity of tests and tasks in current use. Many such tasks have considerable 
pedagogical value over and above their value as assessment techniques. In order to obtain 
an accurate assessment of students 1 learning, teachers will want to assess various facets of 
students' performance using a variety of instruments or techniques. Students' motivation to 
do well in tests will be conditioned by the intrinsic interest of the test tasks, as well as by the 
perceived link between the tests, the curriculum objectives and the activities devised to meet 
these objectives in the classroom. 
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addition to the admin* 
istration of formal tests to measure students 1 learning in relation to objectives for particular 
teaching units (or more globally for longer periods of work), teachers and students need 
organized procedures for keeping track of the individual's progress and needs on a day-to- 
day basis. Keeping records of what each student has accomplished, or strengths, weak- 
nesses, and expressed interests, etc. makes it easier to cater to the needs f individual 
students and to plan remedial action or enrichment where appropriate. By placing some of 
the responsibility for record-keeping with the students themselves, we can ensure that 
evaluation becomes part of the core French teaching methodology and serves the goal of 
"learning how to leanT that is a major aspect of the general language education syllabus. 

In this section, we provide a sampling of monitoring procedures culled from a variety of 
sources that can be adapted for different ages and stages of a core French program. In 
general, we see techniques of observation and record-keeping as being most useful and 
appropriate in diagnostic formative evaluation, where the purpose is not to assign final 
grades but to assess the learning needs of individual students in fhe class. 

3.1 Observation checklists 

Systematic observation checklists maintained by the teacher can serve a wide variety of 
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purposes in the classroom: to register the attainment of specific objectives or to record when 
certain activities or assignments have been satisfactorily completed by each student; to keep 
track of the amount and quality of in-class participation of individual students; to rate 
informally the quality of their oral French during classroom activities; to record levels of 
interest and enjoyment; to note the frequency of certain kinds of errors among students with 
a view to determining the need for remedial action, and so on. 
Obviously the teacher cannot be observing and recording information about every student 
in each class period. Checklists of student participation, for example, can be filled out for 
just a few pre-sclected students each day until the whole class is covered. On occasion, a 
checklist might be applied to two or three individuals who appear to be having difficulties, 
and it can be used over time as an instrument of encouragement where improvement can be 
quantified. Other kinds of checklists can be completed outside class or by the students them- 
selves. 

Examples of simple observation checklists for use by second language teachers at the 
elementary level are provided in a document prepared by the Quebec Ministry of Education 
(1983). In Table 4, we reproduce one of these designed to assess how well students have 
mastered the content of a teaching unit on how to express likes and dislikes for fruits and 
vegetables. Another simple kind of checklist format is exemplified in a language arts 
guideline for primary immersion students produced by the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Boaid (1986). In this case, desired behaviours are listed down the left-hand side of the form 
(a page for each student), and the teacher checks as appropriate in one of three columns to 
indicate whether the behaviour occurs in class seldom, sometimes or often. On the right, 
space is provided for open-ended comments. Exact tallies of the number of times particular 
behaviours occur may also be appropriate where such information is diagnostically useful 
and easily quantifiable. An alternative even simpler yes/no format for registering student 
behaviours can also be used. Rating scales to indicate the quality of ..idividual students' 
contributions arc another option. 

At a relatively advanced level, the Ontario Ministry of Education in its guideline for Ontario 
Academic Courses (1986) provides a sample observation grid for use by the students in the 
informal evaluation of their peers and themselves in group activities (Table 5). 

Projects and groupwork in the classroom also provide opportunities for the teacher to 
observe students' interactions, (e.g. Are they using French or English?), their work patterns 
and their research skills, information which can be recorded descriptively for diagnostic 
purposes and for discussion with individual students. 
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32 Language records 

Beyond the information that is collected in the form of tests and systematic checklists, 
teachers and students can benefit from the kind of concrete evidence of student learning that 
is preservable over time, on tape and in the form of writing samples. Audiotape recordings 
of individuals or pairs of students performing comparable types of communicative tasks at 
intervals during the school year can provide them over time with encouraging evidence of 
personal progress in the lengthy process of second language learning, whether it be reflected 
in speech tempo, ease of delivery, amount of language produced, use of communicative 
strategies, accuracy of pronunciation or grammar, richness of vocabulary, or other features. 
Such tangible records can also be examined by the teacher for diagnostic purposes and to 
raise students' awareness of particular areas of weakness in task performance that need 
further work. At intermediate and advanced levels, preserving a folder of written work can 
serve similar purposes in the development of writing proficiency. 
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CHAPTER 
4 

SELF-REPORT 
EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUES 



"T 

Judgement and reports 

made by pupils themselves arc a valuable source of information in many areas of learning 
and development" (Gronlund, 1985). In this section, we argue that self-reports by students 
are a valuable complement to teachers* observations* records and to test results. 

Self-report evaluation techniques become particularly important when we wish to examine 
affective and cultural outcomes of the cone French curriculum such as: 

- student interest and enjoyment in learning French 

• student confidence, anxiety and risk-taking in speaking French 

• student attitudes toward francophone people 

- student understanding and awareness of francophone cultures. 

As well, Nunan (1988) reminds us that in a learner-centred system, students can be assisted 
to develop as autonomous learners by the systematic use of self-assessment (see also 
Dickinson 1987, Oskarsson 1980, 1988). Self-reporting can identify students 1 preferred 
materials and ways of learning. Students alro can be involved in evaluating aspects of the 
curriculum and their own progress. Clearly, this fits well with objectives of the geneial 
language education syllabus. 
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In order for students to be involved in self-reporting, they must know what it is they are being 
taught. As with other evaluation techniques, the first step with self-reporting is to state clear 
operational learning objectives. It is important to note that affective outcomes, like those in 
the cognitive domain, can be arranged along a hierarchial continuum from lower level to 
higher level objectives. 

The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Affective Domain (Krathwohl, Bloom & Masia 
1 964), defines and classifies affective objectives (sec Appendix C). The taxonomy of affec- 
tive objectives can serve as a useful guide to second language teachers and curriculum 
developers because it specifies various levels of affective objectives (e.g. interests, attitudes 
and cultural development) that can be assessed through self-report techniques. In what 
follows, we provide a brief overview of some self-report methods. 

4 J Inventories 
and questionnaires 

Inventories or questionnaires arc most commonly used for collecting self- report information 
from students. An inventory or questionnaire consists of a standard set of questions 
pertaining to some area of behaviour, administered and scored under standard conditions. It 
enables the collecti on of a 1 argc amount of information and an objective summ ary o f the d ata. 
It is particularly useful to assess trends for groups of students (e.g. class or grade level) and 
caution should be used in making judgements about individual students. The effective use 
of self-report invenu ries assumes that individuals are both willing and able to report 
accurately. Sclf-pcrccptions reported on questionnaires may be biased. This limitation can 
be offset by using self xport inventories only when pupils have little reason for faking and 
by emphasizing the \ aIuc of frank responses for self-understanding and self-improvement. 
When inventories are used for evaluating affective behaviour in the classroom, ii may be 
wise to have the pupils respond anonymously. Samples of self-report techniques include 
interest inventories and attitude scales. 

Interest inventories. Information about pupils' interests can be gathered from inventories 
which can be prepared by classroom teachers. An interest inventory for French reading 
might comprise no more than a list of types of books with the pupils asked to marie whether 
they like or dislike each type. Various methods of responding can be used with interest 
inventories. A simple like-dislike response method can be expanded to a three point scale 
(like, indifferent, dislike) or to a five point scale (strongly like, like, indifferent, dislike, 
strongly dislike). These scales can then be used to produce a ranking by degree of interest 
which can serve as a good starting point for class discussion. 
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Type de texte j'aime bien j'aime plus ou moins je n'aime pas 



lcs romans et les corners 
les joumaux et les revues 
la po&ie 

les pifcces de Lhdatre 



A variety of simple questionnaire items can be designed to collect self-report information 
on students' interests and activities relating to many aspects of learning French, for example: 



Type d* activity jamais quelquepois souvent 



En dehors de la classe, est-cc qu'il 
t'arrive de parler fran^ais? 

En dehors de la classe, est-ce que 
tu lis des livrcs frangais? 

En dehors de la classe, est-ce que 
tu rcgardes des programmes fran^ais 
h la t£Wvision? 



When working with younger children, questions can be read to students and they can respond 
to pictures, such as 
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Attitude scales. Among the simplest and most widely used self-report devices for 
measuring students' opinions and attitudes are Likert Scales. These scales ate used to 
register the extent of agreement or disagreement with a particular statement of an attitude, 
belief or judgement. A list of statements, usually with a balance of positive and negative 
items is presented and students are asked to respond to each statement on a five-point scale: 
Strongly agree (SA), Agree (A), Undecided (U), Disagree (D), and Strongly disagree (SD). 

Likert Scales have been widely used to assess: 

- attitudes toward bilingualism; 

- interest and motivation toward learning French; 

- anxiety about speaking French; 

- perceived understanding of francophone cultures. 

Selected examples of items from a Likert Scale are listed below: 



Strongly Undecided or Strongly 

Agree Agree Don't Know Disagree Disagree 



I would like to speak 
more than one language 

I would like to meet some 
French-speaking people 

I would like to go on 
learn.* '.g French 

I am afraid the other 
students will laugh at 
me when I speak French 



42 Personal interview 

or student-teacher conference 

The personal interview or conference has several advantages as a self-report procedure. 
First, it is flexible. Teachers can clarify questions if they are not easily understood, they can 
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pursue promising lines of inquiry, and they can give students an opportunity to qualify or 
expand on their answers, as needed. Second, teachers can observe students during the 
session, noting the amount of feeling attached to their answers, the topics on which they seem 
to be evasive, and the areas in which they are most expansive. Third, not only can informa- 
tion be collected from students but information can be shared with them during the face-to- 
face contact. The personal interview is an almost ideal method of obtaining self-report in- 
formation. However, it can be extremely time-consuming, and care has to be taken to insure 
that the information obtained from the contacts is recorded in a standard fashion from one 
person to another. 

43 Self ratings, 
diaries and journals 

Rating scales can be easily prepared by teachers and used in getting students to provide self- 
assessments of their performance, interests and attitudes toward learning French. An 
example of a simple rating scale for students' self-assessment of their French proficiency 
skills along four dimensions is outlined below: 



PAS DU TOUT UN PBU ASSEZ BIBN TRflS BIEN 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Je parle frangais 
Je comprends le frangais 
Je lis le frangais 
J'&ris le frangais 



Of course this concept can be expanded and one can develop more detailed criterion- 
referenced ratings on various aspects of each linguistic dimension. For example, Nunan 
(1983:131) illustrates a scale for students' self-diagnosis of reading difficulties. 
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Self-diagnosis of reading difficulties 
I have problems 

• understanding the general meaning 

- picking out the main information 

• because I find too many words I don't understand 

- because I always feel I am missing some of the information 

- following the points in an argument 

• understanding the details 

- folio viir.? instructions 

- reading newspapers 

- reading stories or novels 

- understanding official letters or forms 



Student diaries and journals can also be effectively used for a variety of purposes. For 
example, students could be encouraged to monitor the degree to which they manage to use 
the target language in the community, the type of encounters they have using the language, 
and difficulties that arise. 

4.4 Role playing 
— simulation 

Some form of enactment role playing or simulation is an innovative "self-report" technique 
for assessing outcomes of second language programs. Having students act out a situation 
as though it were real is a technique which can be used in measuring communicative 
competence (sec page 9). Role playing and simulation techniques are also used to assess 
attitudes toward and understanding of francophone cultures. For example, teachere can use 
video taped dramatizations of situations where other lifestyles and cultural interactions are 
depicted. Students can be asked to express how the people in the dramatization might think 
and feel Students can then provide self reports indicating how weU they project themselves 
into the different characters' positions and cultures. 



4.5 Conclusion 

In this paper we have provided a brief summary of some basic concepts underlying 
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evaluation and illustrated some current approaches to student evaluation that we consider to 
be relevant to a multidimensional core French curriculum* We have not attempted to discuss 
issues concerning the construction of evaluation instruments for classroom use. since there 
are already a number of useful and thorough handbooks on this topic available (e.g. Cairoll 
& Hall 1985, Shohamy in press, Underbill 1987). 

We conclude by emphasizing that in order to carry out effective evaluation, teachers must 
identify clearly the purpose of the evaluation as well as the substance of the evaluation. This 
information should also be made clear to the students who need appropriate feedback on their 
performance. 
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CONCLUSION 



In this paper we have pro- 
vided a brief summary of some basic concepts underlying evaluation and illustrated some 
current approaches to student evaluation that we consider to be relevant to a multidimen- 
sional core French curriculum . We have not attempted to discuss issues concerning the con- 
struction of evaluation instruments for classroom use, since there are already a number of 
useful and thorough handbooks on this topic available (e.g. Carroll & Hall 1985, Shohamy 
in press, Underbill 1987). 

We conclude by emphasizing that in order to carry out effective evaluation, teachers must 
identify clearly the purpose of the evaluation as well as the substance of the evaluation. This 
information should also be made clear to the students who need appropriate feedback on their 
performance. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN LANGUAGE TESTING' 



TREND 


DESCRIPTION 


1 . DISCRETE TO INTEGRATIVE 


The following Changes t't taking place! 

1 . Transition from discrete DO«nt tests to integrative 

tasks 

Language tests <n the past were based on single 
independent items like conjugation of verbs, and 
identifying lexical elements $mce tests today a>m at 
Checking communicative competence, the tasks 
include more global language samples, such as 
writing letters, comprehension of a whole text 
without reference to Specific elements within each 
sample 


2. INDIRECT TO DIRECT 


2. A transition from indirect to direct/authentic tests 

Up until now testing methods were mostly indirect, 
the test taker was presented with tasks which were 
not necessarily a replication of real life tasks (e g 
multiple Chcce items to test writing, or speaking to a 
tape-recorder) Direct/authentic types of tests 
provide real-life situations which are more similar to 
what the test taker will encounter in real language 
use. 


3. KNOWLEDGE TO 
PERFORMANCE 


3 A transition from knowiedoe to performance tvoe 

suit 

Tests in which the test taker has to apply the 
knowledge of the language to performing certain 
functions like actually Speaking or actually writing 
The criterion for evaluating functional knowledge is 
the test taker's ability to transmit and receive 
information according to the SOCiolmguiStiC norms of 
the target language 



•Source: Shohamy (in press) 
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Examples of some close-ended test formats based on 
the experimental unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu" * 



Multiple choice " 
Le sommet de la firancophonie de septembre 1987 a rtuni : 

a) des professeurs de frangais 

b) les chefs d*£tat de l'Angleterre ct de la France 

c) dcs pays ayant cn commun l'usage du frangais. 

Les gagnants du concours ,4 Lc jeu dc la francophonie" scront notifies 

a) au printemps 1989 

b) au ddbut dc ranntfe scolaire 

d) pendant les vacances d'&6. 

T^UE OR FALSE 

Scion les regies du concours "Lc jeu de la francophonie" 

vrai faux 

1) la date limite description est le 15 mall989 

2) chaquc classe nc pcut soumettrc qu'un jeu 

3) tous et toutes les glfcves dc Tdcole sont 
invites is'inscrire 

4) 1 •inscription au concours doit Ctre accompagnte 
d'un chfcque de $10.00 

5) le jeu doit porter sur divers aspects 
dc la francophonie 

Matching items 

Match each of the words in column A with the best definition in column B 
A B 

a) francophone a) scul 

b) publicity b ) permission 

c) autorisation c) s'exprime en francos 

d) individuellement d) aviser 

e) notifier e) activity visant a f'aire connafire 

un service ou un produit 



*So that these tasks focus on comprehension and not simply memory, students should 
have available the relevant text material on which these items are based. 
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Example of a six-point scale* 



0 La question n'est pas c u tout intelligible ou nc demande pas Tinfonnation nxher- 
chde, 

1 Lc mot intcrrogatif est exact, mais le rcste de la question est inintclligible. 

2 II est possible dc comprendre la question, mais avec beaucoup de difficulty 

3 La question est comprehensible, mais les fautes d'oidrc grammatical, lexical ou 
phonique sont trfes nombreuses (quatre ou cinq). 

i La question est facile k comprendre, mais les erreurs d'ordrc grammatical, lexical 
ou phonique sont assez nombreuses (trois ou quatre). 

5 La question est facile & comprendre. Les erreurs d'oidrc grammatical, lexical ou 
phonique sont mineurcs et tits peu nombreuses (une ou deux) ou inexistantes. 



♦Source: Duplantie. M., LeBlanc, R. & Tremblay, R, Initiation au voyage. Integrated 
version prepared by G. Jean in association with M, Andres and J. Poyen, Calgary: National 
Core French Study, Canadian Association of Second Language Teachers, 1988. 
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Observation of student behaviour* 


Indices 




Intelligibility 
(goflt/aversion) 


Vocabulaire Rcmarques 
(fruits/ldgumes) 


Norn des ilfcves 


Acceptable 


Non 

acceptable Correct Incorrect 


1. 
2. 






3, 







* Source: Ministcre de r£ducation du Quebec (1983:15) 
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Peer evaluation oi group work* 



Barlme pour revaluation tin irnvnil en groiipv 



Nom de I'evaluatcur:. 
Sujet/tiche; 



Grouper 



NOTE 

CONSIDERATIONS POSSIBLE 

Contribution personnels au 
travail du groupe 5 

Aide donnie aux autres pour 
reviser, polir, et organiser 
le travail 5 

Persistance dans Temploi du 
franvais 5 

Quality du fran^ais 5 

TOTAL POSSIBLE 20 



COMMENTAIRESi 



.Uasse:. 
—Date;- 



Noms des participants 



I 



Moi 



3 



* ~/Ource: Ontario Ministry of Education (1986535) 
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Second Language Testing 
An Annotated Bibliography 



H. Louise Seaward 



This bibliography by Louise Seaward, a membcrof the Prince 
Edward Island Schools Project committee of the National 
Core French Study, was prepared in conjunction with her 
graduate studies at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion. 
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Introduction 

Core French teaching materials and instructional methodology have undergone major 
changes in recent years so that the emphasis is now on providing students with opportuni- 
ties to learn to use the language effectively in communication as opposed to simply having 
them master particular linguistic items. However, traditional methods of evaluating student 
achievement, with an emphasis on accuracy, have been conserved. Since this gap could, in 
the end, serve to defeat the field's attempts at progress, the issue of second language testing 
has now become a critical concern. 

The purpose of this annotated bibliography is to provide a sampling of the relevant literature 
in the field of second language testing. The theoretical articles reviewed suggest that to think 
about language testing, one must understand not only what it is to learn a language, but also 
understand current measurement theories. One must decide on the purpose of the evaluation, 
for there are many types, before choosing a method and then, must keep in mind that methods 
can and will affect performance. Two articles which outline the evolution of language 
testing serve to provide insights into past, present and future approaches to testing. Finally, 
a series of practical-oriented articles deal with the construction of achievement tests that 
reflect the communicative approaches being used in Core French classrooms. 

While the foundation has been laid for significant advances to take place in the field, there 
still remains a long road ahead. However, by becoming aware of the issues and recognizing 
the small incremental changes that can be made in the evaluation of students, educators will 
have taken that first important step towards closing the gap between communicative 
teaching and testing. 
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Bachman, Lyie. Ma. in Progress. Test MethodB. Chapter 5 in 
Fundamenta l Considerations in Language Testing . 



Research findings have shown .that the methods ve use to 
measure language ability can influence performance on language 
tests, in this chapter, Bachman presents a comprehensive 
framework for characterizing the elements or 'facets* of test 
method that affect performance. These facets are grouped into 
five categories : l) The testing environment 2) The test rubric 
3) input the test taker receives 4) Nature of the expected 
response 5) Relationship between input and response. His 
analysis of the various elements in each category is very 
detailed and complete wit.; constant reference to previous 
research studies in this area. 

Bachman concludes the chapter by suggesting potential 
applications of his framework. These include? 

1) As a means to describe existing language tests. 

2) As a means to design new tests. 

3) As a means to validate language tests, 

4) As a means to formulate hypothesis for language 
testing research. 

This particular chapter in combination vith other excerpts 
I have read from his manuscript have the potential of becoming 
one of the major works on the measurement of communicative 
competence and will no doubt influence future developments in 
this area. 



Bachman, Lyie and Clark, J,hn, 1987. The measurement of French/ 
second language proficiun-i . Annals of the American 
Academy 490t 20-33. " 

This article outlines the issues facing the field of 
language testing given the recent advances in both psychometric 
procedures and communicatively oriented linguistic analysis. 
The authors believe that it is only in combining the current 
models of measurement theory such as construct validity, 
item-response theory, generalizabi lity theory and criterion- 
referenced measurement with an expanded framework of communicative 
competence and a sensitivity to test method factors that the 
I tit } an ? u ?9e testing will truly advance. Based on this, 
a theoretical framework, including its implications, for 
the design and validation of language tests is proposed, such 
tests would be used for program evaluation and individual 
proficiency assessments. 

A plan of action is suggested which envisiorc work being 
done simultaneously in the following four areast 

1) Refining the theoretical model of communicative 
language proficiency. 

2) Developing necessary research-oriented criterion 
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instruments . 

3) Surveying currently available testing instruments. 

4) Developing and validating new instruments. 

fhe authors conclude by emphasizing that it is only through 
collaborative work of interested individuals from various 
disciplinary areas that this challenge can be met. 



Brindley# Geoff. 1986. The Assessment ot Second_ Language 
Proficiency t Issues and Approaches . Adelaide ; 
Natic.ial Curriculum Resource Centre. 



The scope of this book is fairly comprehensive for it 
surveys both product and process evaluation of learners' 
language proficiency including placementi formative and 
summative evaluation. It emphasizes that since the purpose 
of evaluation in each case is different ■ the means or methods 
of evaluation need to vary to meet the specific purpose. 
Current issues and controversies in communicative language 
testing are explored and a critique of several assessment 
procedures including the ACTFL proficiency guidelines is 
provided. Brindley's treatment of. profile reporting as an 
alternative to proficiency statements is very interesting 
as is his idea that evaluation in an integral part of class- 
rooms and more work needs u~ be done in this area of formative 
evaluation . 



Canale, Michael. 1988. The Measurement ot communicative 
competence. In R.B. Kaplan (ed.) Annual Review of 
Applied Linguistics , 8(1987), 67*84. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 



Thin article focuses on the measurement of commur.icative 
competence, it can serve as an excellent "point de depart* 
for newcomers to the field or as a concise summative report 
of the state of the art for those currently working in the 
field. The author looks at three key questions? i) what to 
test? (Validity), ii) How to test? (Methods of Measurement), 
iii) Why test? (Ethical Considerations). The author argues 
that all three questions which he calls the •naturalistic- 
ethical 1 approach to language testing must be considered 
for testing is not only an art and a science but is also 
very much an ethical issue. 

For each of the key questions, the significant achieve- 
ments of the past decade, some residual problems, as well as 
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the anticipated challenges that lie ahead are discussed. Some 
of the challenges mentioned include a better understanding 
of the processes involved in communication, making measures 
of communicative competence more rewarding, unintrusive and 
naturalistic, as veil as the development and implementation 
of adequate in-service training programs on language testing 
for educators. 

In addition, Canale offers an excellent annotated 
bibliography and a fairly extensive bibliography in the field 
of communicative competence evaluation. 



Clark, John. 1983. Language testing: past and current status - 
Directions for the future. Modern Language Journal 67t 
431-442. 

An historical overview of the trends in language testing 
from approximately 1940*1970 serves as the introduction to 
this article. It allows the reader to trace the evolution 
from translation exercises to discrete-point testing to 
integrative testing techniques. The present situation (up to 
1983) is then explored and a detailed analysis of the F.S.I. 
Oral interview, 'hybrid' tests as conceived by Omaggio and 
assessment-related computer applications is provided. The 
article concludes with a number of the author's perceived 
desirable development activities for the future in the language 
testing field. These include increased research in curriculum- 
free, direct proficiency testing, development of diagnostic 
tests which would be administered by computer and an emphasis 
on professional development for classroom teachers in the area 
of language testing. 



Courchene, R.J, and de Bagheera, J. 1985. A theoretical 

framework for the developvient of performance tests. In 
P.C. Hauptman, R, Leblanc and M. Wesche (eds.) Second 
Language Performance Testing . Ottawai University of 
Ottawa Press, 45-57. 



The authors of this paper provide a decision-making 
checklist intended to outline the many theoretical and prac- 
tical decisions which test designers must make when preparing 
second language tests aimed at predicting how subjects would 
perform in real communicative situations. One such fundamen- 
tal decision is the choice of underlying theories. For example, 
it is important that the linguistic theory to which the test 
designer adheres is compatible with that of the curriculum 
designers and teachers. Another issue is the selection of 
content. The test designer must decide on what components 
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constitute communicative competence as well as the relation- 
ship among these components. In the area of methodology, one 
must decide which aspects of performance one is going to test 
as veil as make a decision on how to do this keeping in mind 
the effects a particular technique may have on the results. In 
each of these areas as well as many others, reference is made 
to theories and tests currently found in the literature. No 
definite position is given by the authors, rather# they believe 
that test designers who reflect on these issues and subsequently 
make knowledgeable decisions will construct valid and reliable 
tests suited to their particular context. 



Davies, A. 1977. The Construction of language tests. Chapter 3 
in J.P.B. Allen and A. Davies (eds.) Testing and 
Experimental Methods . Edinburgh Course in Applied 
Linguistics, Vol. IV. Oxford* Oxford University Press. 



This chapter is concerned with the basic theoretical 
and practical issues in the area of language testing. The 
information provided can be considered neutral and widely 
applicable as no particular language nor view of language 
learning is being promoted. Rather, the author's purpose is 
twofold : 1 ) to outline the aims and purposes of testing, the 
various types of tests that exist and the psychometric 
standards which good tests must attain. 2) to provide a 
detailed discussion of tesr analysis as well as a practical 
section on item writing which offers a variety of techniques 
including concrete examples. 

The author's detailed, yet, non-technical treatment of 
the above creates a chapter which is easily accessible to all 
and which underlines the author's viev; that practising 
teachers need to understand testing since it plays such a 
central role in teaching. 



Green, D. and Lapkin, S. 1984. Communicative language test 
development . In P. Allen and M . Sva in (eds . ) Language 
Issues and Educational Policies . ELT Documents 119. 
Oxford: Permagon, 129-148. 



This article provides a summary of the various communicative 
second language testing projects undertaken by The Modern 
Language Centre at O.I.S.E. since 1970. These various projects 
serve to reveal the evolution taking place in the field of 
second language testing The projects discussed are the 
Ontario Assessment Instrument Pool, the York Region Core 
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French Evaluation Project, the Linguistic Interdependence 
among Japanese and Vietnemese Immigrant Students, the 
Saskatchewan Test Development Project and the Development 
of Bilingual Proficiency Project. As each project is discussed, 
the reader can see shifts from traditional testing of linguistic 
ability using discrete point* isolated items to communicative 
testing using authentic items to get at the multi-dimensional 
framework of communicative competence. 

In guise of a conclusion, the authors quote Swain's four 
principles of communicative test development which reflect 
this new emphasis. Theae are: start from somewhere, concentrate 
on content* bias for best and work for washback. 



Hart, D. » Lapkin, S. and Swain, M. 1987, Communicative language 
teatsi perks and perils. Evaluation and Research in 
Education i 1 (2), 83-93, 



In 1982, the Modern Language Centre at 0,I,S,E, undertook 
a project to develop tests of productive skills for French 
immersion and French minority language programs in Saskatchewan 
at the Grade 3, 6, and 9 levels. The tests were to be used 
in the context of program evaluation. Given the communicative 
goals of French immersion and the researchers* commitment 
to the area of communicative competence, it was decked to 
break with the traditional formats of language achievement 
testing and to design tests of communicative language proficiency. 
Such innovation can easily lead to complications; a detailed 
summary of which is provided in this article. The authors 
allow the reader to go oehind the scenes, to follow their 
progression of thought in designing the project and to see how 
their choices led to unintended consequences at variance with 
the results they were attempting to achieve. However, the 
pedagogical value of the materials themselves is outstanding. 
Thus, this account is a most interesting one which serves to 
point out the complexity of the field of language testing in 
the eighties and can serve as a source of inspiration, but at 
the same time caution, to people working in this area. 



Leblanc, R. and Bergeron, J. 1986. L'6valuaticn dans une 
pedagogie de la communication. In A.M. Bouchr , m. 
Duplantie and R. Leblanc (eds.) Propos sur la pedagogie 
de la communication en lanques secondes . Montr 6a 1 1 ~~ 
Centre Educatif et Culturel, 129-145. 



Beginning with a brief review of the traditional language 
testing techniques, the authors then comment cn the • sic 
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irrelevancy today given the current emphasis on the communicative 
dimension in teaching and learning a second language. A discussion 
of the evaluation process in general , zs well as a look at some 
of the problems currently facing the second language testing 
field follows. 

The heart of the article is devoted to nine specific 
examples of testing techniques which are presented and analysed 
based on their authenticity and relevance to the communication 
needs of the learner as well as to their practicality in being 
administered. Each activity is specified for a particular 
learner based on his/her accumulated number of instructional 
hours. No mention is made of scoring procedures. Very few 
techniques for evaluating oral expression are offered because 
the authors recommend that teachers use on-going classroom 
evaluation in that area. The nine examples are meant to be 
provocative for classroom teachers as they attempt to design 
tests which correspond to their communicative classrooms. In 
that light, this article is a very interesting one. 



Leblanc, Raymond. 1985. Le testing de performance en langue 
seconde: Une perspective canadienne. In P. Hauptman, 
R . Leblanc and M. Wesche (eds.) Second Language 
Performance Testing . Ottawat University of Ottawa 
Press, 285-30B. 



This article provides a glimpse of second language 
performance testing from a Canadian perspective by describing 
the instruments and methods of evaluation used by various 
organizations considered to be representative of the Canadian 
situation. The following organizations are included in this 
article : Civil Servants' Commission* Air Canada. Quebec's 
French Language Bureau* Canadian Pacific Ltd. and the University 
of Ottr.wa. 

In each particular case, the background leading to the 
development of the test and its purpose are discussed, showing 
that the design of performance testing depends greatly on 
the context of the situation and the type of information 
being sollicited. Examples of tests range from the formal 
oral interview to peer and self -evaluation in 
authentic situations. 

This article is quite valuable, for in keeping with 
Dachman's suggestion* it is important that the testing field 
survey what is currently being used as part of its attempt 
to move forward. 
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Omaggio, A. 19B3. Proficiency - Oriented Classroom Testing . 
Washington, D.C. i Center for Applied Linguistics. 



The introduction to this book makes an important contri- 
bution to the field of performance-oriented testing by 
emphasizing the discrepancy that exists between proficienc 
oriented classrooms and the types of achievement tests used 
by these same teachers. As an attempt to bridge the gap ( 
Omaggio presents the concept of •hybrid 1 tests - i.e. achieve- 
ment tests which directly elicit performance in terms of 
specific course objectives but where naturalistic, communicative 
language is used as much as possible. She suggests that Function, 
Content and Accuracy are the three criteria that teachers need 
to apply. 

The core of the book presents concrete ideas and examples 
intended for use by teachers when testing each of the four 
skills. Her examples are drawn from a number of different 
language levels and include modern languages other than English. 
An additional value of the book is that it explains and illustrates 
the integration of assessment activities and teaching/learning 
activities rather than seeing testing as an isolated activity. 

Her testing suggestions would be considered in the middle 
of the continuum where discrete-point testing out of context 
is on one end and the use of authentic materials is on the 
other end. 



Savignon, S. 1972. Overview (Chapter 1). Communicative 

Competence: An Experiment in Foreign Language Testing . 
Philadelphia! Center for Curriculum Development. 



This overview of Saviqnon'a research focuses on the 
development of tests of communicative competence suited to 
the beginning level of a College French program. A 30 minute 
interview type format is used with each student to mea*-:: 
his/her ability to communicate in four different contexts^ 
First, the students were given a topic; which they were to 
discuss informally with a native speaker. Secondly, the 
students were required to obtain as much information as 
possible, in a given time period, about the native speaker 
in front of them. Thirdly, students were asked to talk about 
a given subject for three minutes. Lastly, students were 
asked to describe the activities of an 'actor* in the room. 
A detailed explanation of these four contexts are provided 
along with scoring procedures which emphasized meaning as 
opposed to accuracy. 

While many people might question her research design, the 
evaluation techniques used by Savignon can stimulate ideas for 
classroom teachers to use both in the area of testing as well 
as classroom activities. 
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Shohamy, E . In Press. A Practical Handbook in Language Testing 
for the Second Language Teacher . Oxford* Oxford University 
Press . 



This handbook, which is intended primarily for class- 
room teachers, includes the main principles and procedures 
for constructing language tests, analyting them and reporting 
the results to students and parents in a meaningful way. 
Secondly, the book specifically addresses the testing of each 
of the four skills offering the basic principles along with 
sample items for each one. Shohamy* s approach to testing is 
based on the view that language is a means of communication 
and therefore the sample items and tasks attenpt to test 
communicative and authentic Ian*" n * it i ■ used in real- 
life situations, i.e. through d_. * casks. On* important aspect 

which Shohamy emphasizes in her sample items is that the use 
of authentic materials for testing the receptive skills can 
be used at all learner levels for it is the design of our 
questions which we can tailor to be simple or more complex. 

While this handbook does not offer a theoretical 
discussion of testing nor an explanation of psycometric 
procedures, it is a valuable source of information treated in 
a concise and readable format. 
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Alberta Ministry of Education. (1985). Integrating Cultural Concepts into L2 
Instruction: A Case Study Appwach (pp. 14*28). Edmonton: Language Services Branch. 
Alberta Education. 

This document deals with culture in L2 instruction in general, and includes 
examples from Ukrainian, Spanish and Italian as well as French. It discusses basic 
principles of culture teaching and includes a brief section on evaluation. The pursuit of 
both affective and intellectual objectives, and the development of both skills and 
attitudes ate considered important goals in culture teaching. 

Four levels of cognitive operations and four levels of cultural themes are proposed 
for the evaluation of culture learning. In order to measure knowledge and comprehension 
of culture, the following are proposed: written answers, oral interviews, tape*iecnrded 
interviews, and open-ended essay exercises. Also suggested are alternative forms of 
evaluation which assess higher order cognitive und affective cultural objectives. These 
include: acting out a situation, finding information in a newspaper, applying knowledge 
by synthesizing material from various sources, providing reasons for answers, and 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages of an idea or situation (e.g. bilingualism). 

In l er Lo evaluate students' participation, interests and values, the followtng are 
proposed: informal observation, interviews, surveys, questionnaires, peer-appraisal, self- 
reports, inventories and role playing exercises. It is suggested that these evaluation 
techniques be used primarily for diagnostic purposes. All assessment, except the peer- 
appraisal and self'ieports are conducted by the teacher. 
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Dickinson , L. (1987). Self-mstrucUon in Language Learning (pp. 134-51 and 
175-89). Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Level; Adult second language learners. 

Dickinson '8 book deals primarily with adult learners who are learning their second 
language in the target language community, on their own or in a somewhat informal 
classroom setting. Nevertheless, some of the examples of self-assessment are relevant to 
the teaching of core French. 

Self- and peer-assessment of compositions is a technique which could be useful for 
core French instruction. Students are divided into groups of 4 or 5. After writing their 
compositions, each student reads and grades their group's compositions (including their 
own) according to given criteria. The group then discusses the grades. The students must 
justify their grades and suggest at least one improvement for each composition (see pp. 
167-9). 

Another technique involves tape- or video-recording students' oral performance. 
They can then review and assess their own performance using a monitoring checklist to 
decide which areas need to be improved. 

Dickinson describes several types of self-assessment checklists which are designed 
to help students estimate their abilities in various target language skills. These include 
both direct assessments (e.g. "I can tell someone about my interests") and indirect 
assessments (e.g. "Do you understand the following sentences..."). 

A technique for self-assessment of structural and stylistic accuracy is also 
suggested. Students are presented with sentences or paragraphs containing errois or 
stylistic deviations typical of their first language group and are asked to correct or 
improve them. Students should be given some help in terms of what tu look f«r. This 
could also be done with the students' own work. 
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Finocchiaro, M, & Sako, S. (1983). Foreign Language Testing: A Practical 
Approach, New Yurk; Regents Publishing Company. 

Level: Llementuiy, high school and adull second language learners. 

A chapter from this book, entitled "The teacher us info>mal test writer and user" 
forms the basis fur this review. The authors outline four a r eas of assps^ment. The first 
assesses discrete features of language (i.e. sounds, grammatical items and vocabulary) 
through multiple-choice, fill-in-the-blank, matching and selecting items. The second 
section deals with integrated communication abilities which are assessed through 
traditional methods of evaluation such as dictation, multiple-choice questions, and 
describing pictures, as well as less traditional methods which will be described 
separately below. The third aspect discussed is cultural understanding which tests 
knowledge of, in Valette's (1986) terms, history of civilization. The final aspect 
discussed, literary appreciation* is for very advanced students and is not relevant for core 
French 

Less traditional methods of assessment include the following: performing an 
action, giving a summary of a talk, role playing, taking nol*3 on a lecture, engaging in a 
conversation where different varieties or registers of language are used, listening to and 
reporting on a radio broadcast, being presented with a scenario and asked how one 
would respond, debating or holding round-table discussions, describing a picture so that 
another student can pick it out, reading a passage and deleting all illogical or irrelevant 
wordy or sentrnces, discussing the cultural allusions in a story or poem, rewriting a 
paragraph using a more formal or more casual style, wri* ng a new ending to a story, 
indicating where u given conversation may be taking pluce. and indicating the attitude 
two speakers have towards each other (pp. 71-5). 
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Minister* de I'Education du Quebec. (1983). Guide devaluation en ciasse: 
pnmaire, (ungues secondes, anglais, francats. Quebec: Ministere de I'Education. 

LgvfiJ- Elementary ESL and FSL students. 

The document outlines seven stages which should be followed in carrying out 
formative classroom evaluation. I) Determine the specific objective of the testing 
situation. 2) Situule the student*; put the task in context. 3) Indicate what type of 
response is required of the students. 4) Provide the task stimulus to which the students 
are to respond. 5) Measure the students' performances. 6) Evaluate student performance 
against the tusk objective. 7) Decide what further instruction is necessary. 

(kmluaJiQnJ&ma^^i^ Observation and student self-evaluation can be 

used in this contex'., the latter for the evaluation of language ability, attitudes, 
participation, and interests (see pp. 15-7). These evaluation procedures should not be 
used to assign grades, but rather to monitor student progress. 

Ev&luQtMjbnm(we-P^ involves the use of checklists to note when a 

particular objective is attained. The objectives for this form of evaluaiton are described 
in functional terms, but the assessment involves traditional types of tasks. 

^Qim(mJ^rmg(is^jd\tQ^: Rating scales are used for this evaluation (e.g. p. 
186). All assessment, except the student self-assessment, is conducted by the teacher. 
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Ministere d© I'Education du Quebec. (1984). Demarche pour determmrr hs 
indices permeitant (evaluation de la communication oral et de la production ecrifc en 
francais, lan guv secondv. Quebec; Ministere de I' Education. 

Level: High school FSL and ESL students (grades 7 to 11), 

This document presents evaluation and observation grids within a functional 
framework. These grids ure based on the results of two studies in which samples of 
students* oral and written production were collected and analyzed. This analysis 
produced levels of acceptability iseuils d acceptability). 

The ability to communicate is evaluated in light of the demands of each task and 
the student s grade leve 1 and not a global notion of French proficiency. Several criteria 
are given for each of the various levels on the evaluation grids, but not all criteria will 
apply to a given performance (e.g. pp. 11-3). The document suggests that 76% of the 
marks should be allocated for the message and 25% for the form of the student's 
response. 

The document also gives several suggestion* for the use of evaluation or 
observation g:ids. First, an evaluation grid should be given a few test-runs so thu 1 . the 
teacher becomes familiar with it and uses it in a systematic fashion Secondly, 
grammatical errors (i.e. pronunciation and orthography) should only be counted if they 
impede communication: other grammatical errors can be considered in the global 
ratings. Thirdly, the number of errors should be considered as a proportion of the 
number of words the student produces and not in absolute terms. r 
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Newfoundland and Labrador Department of Education. (1981). French as a 
Second Language: Elementary French Trucking Guide, Grade* 4-6 (pp. 18-2(5). St. Johns: 
Department of Education. 

feevgj; Grades 4 to 6 FSL students. 

The section in this guide devoted to evaluation reviews general principles of 
evaluation rather than specific examples ofevuluation techniques. In addition to testing 
for grading purposes, the document suggests that evaluation should include: anecdotal 
reporting, classroom observation and checking students' affective development. Student 
progress as well as absolute or ultimate achievement should be evaluated. 



Newfoundland and Labrador Department of Education. U98:i). French 3201 
(pp. 41-9). St. John s; Depaument of Education. 

Ueyel: (k>re Fiench students. 

This document proposes that term woi k. as opposed to quizes and exiims, should 
include a minimum of foui presentations, dramatic portrayals and compositions dingers 
tor each student. Of these four, the best two should be selected lor grading. The 
document provides a scale for the evaluation of oral and written performance and an 
attitude scale (see pp. 46 and 48). 
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Newfoundland and Labrador Department of education, (1985a). 
Intermediate/Senior French (pp, 7*8). Si, John's: Department of Education. 

t£Y§]: High school core French students. 

For the assessment of conversational fluency, the document proposes evaluating 
tape-recorded conversations between two students at the beginning and end of the school 
year. Other techniques include continuous and periodic observation, and oral 
interviews. Student performance can be tated on **. scale from 0 to 10 for; amount of 
information, ease of comprehension and complexity of the message. 



Newfoundland and Labrador Department of Education. (1985b). Ensemble 
Culturel 2, 2 et 3. St. John's: Department of Education. 

Level: Grades 4 to 6 FSL students. 

This is a teacher's resource book for teaching culture. Culture study, in this case, 
"is viewed primarily as a source of motivation" and formal evaluation is not stressed. 
The focus in evaluation is on interest, participation, attitudes and values. The 
evaluation techniques proposed are: interviews, surveys, questionnaires, rating scales 
and observation. Rating scales* ranging from above average to below average, are 
suggested for rating participation, respect for others, tolerance of differences in people, 
interest in fiancophone culture, and awareness of French Canada. 
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Ontario Ministry of Education. (19*02. French Core Programs, 1980 (pp.78-63). 
Toronto: Ministry of Education. 

Uve|; Elementary and high school core French students. 

This document contains a section on evaluation. It first discusses purposes and 
principles of evaluation. It then suggests several procedures for evaluatmn which may be 
useful in core French programs: observation, teacher-student interviews, rating scales, 
participation charts, student self-evaluation, checklists, end classroom uits und 
examinations. No details of these procedures are given, but the reader is referred to 
Ontano Ministry of Education ( 1 976). 

The document also discusses general impression scoring in which the teucher 
provides a mark based on "an overall impression measured against predetermined 
criteria". As measures of integrative skills, the document suggests oral or written 
production of continuous discourse (a speech or composition), cloze tests, dictation, and 
translation in the later grades. 
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Ontario Ministry of Education. (1986). French as a Second Languagef Francois 
langue seconde: Curriculum Guide fine, Ontario Acau<mic Courses (pp. 16-7, plus 
appendices). Toronto: Ministry of Education. 

Level; Core French, extended French arid French immersion students at the OAC 

level. 

Suggested evaluation techniques include sight reading comprehension, dictution, 
answering questions, and making oral presentations. The marking criteria are described 
in terms of the students' "ability to understand ideas conveyed in French and to 
communicate clearly and coherently their own ideas..." (p. 16). It is proposed that 
marks should be allocated for: the information presented, clarity of expression, the 
organization of ideas, critical thinking and language. No more than 20% of the marks 
should be deducted for grammatical inaccuracies in what are called "integrated 
language activities" which make up 85% of the assessment. The remaining 16% of 
assessment is devoted to "language knowledge' 1 tasks which evaluate grammar and 
vocabulary. Rating scales for the evaluation of oral and written assignments can be 
found in the appendices to the text. Student self*evaluaUon is suggested for the 
evaluation of the process of group work. 
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Parker, O. (1980). A guide to evaluation in the French program. In Alberta 
Education (Ed.), French as a Second Language Handbook (pp. 161-214). Edmonton; 
Alberta Education. 

Level: Elementary and hifch school FSL students. 

This article discusses some general principles of evaluation and pr esents examples 
of test items. Throe test foci are outlined: linguistic competence, communicative 
performance, and cultural and affective awareness. Evaluation techniques include: 
paper-arid- pencil items, performing commands, short answer response**, reading aloud, 
telling a story based on a picture, interviewing someone, acting as a translator lor on 
English and a French speaker, giving an oral or written summary of a reading passage, 
cloze tests, and changing the setting of a story. 

The evaluation of culture involves primarily factual knowledge questions. The 
author sugkesis that cultural attitudes be assessed using the type of instrument 
developen by Gardner. A final form of evaluation proposed is continuous assessment in 
which a chart containing target objectives for a course is prepared and an individual 
student's achievement of these objectives is noted as it occurs. 
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Saskatchewan Department of Education. (1983). Student Evaluation: A 
Teacher Handbook for Divisions I, U, HI and IV (pp. 23-37 and 87-94). Regina: 
Department of Education. 

Level: Elementary and high school students in all subject areas. 

Obs ervation may be of four types. I) Anecdotal records: written descriptions of 
teachers' observations of student behaviour which show patterns over a period of time. 
2) Checklists: mark the presence or absence of an item or characteristic, but not the 
quality or degree. 3) Rating scales: measure the extent to which a particular item or 
characteristic exists in a student; they provide finer discriminations than checklists. 4) 
Ranking scales: measure the degree to which a student possesses a characteristic a 4 are 
most appropriate for assessing products. 

Interaction includes: I) intervitwstdiscussions which may be structured or 
unstructured and can be used to supplement and validate information collected through 
other means; and 2) oral assignments which could involve oral questioning or an oral 
examination. 

The assessment of affective factors , such as attitudes, interests and values, can be 
conducted with checklists, questionnaires or inventories, and questions m a student- 
teacher interviews. 

The handbook outlines the goals and advantages of self: assessment and details Us 
use in students' written comments and conferences with the teacher. The handbook also 
distinguishes self-grading from self- assessment and cautions against reliance on the 
former, since research shows that self-grades tend to become less accurate over time. 

Peer 'assessment can be used to provide immediate and receptive feedback to the 
students. Through evaluating others' work, students will refine their critical skills 
However, the handbook does not recommend peer-grading, "as it is too subjective and 
intimidating." 
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Scelys, H. N. (1984). Teaching Culture: Strategies for Intervultural 
Communication (p. 164-89). Lincolnwood, III.: National Textbook Company, 

Level : Elementary and high school student*. 

This b.iok deals with cultural or intercultural communication teaching in general, 
but is closely linked to foreign language teaching. Seelye stresses that cultuie should be 
taught m the first years of language study, not just at the upper grade levels. 

Attitudes : Seelye warns that tests of attitude change are not adequate for drawing 
conclusions about an individual student s attitudes, but may be used as an indication of 
a change in attitudes of the class as a whole. Therefore he suggests that these tests be 
completed anonymously, Attitude assessment techniques include semantic differential 
scales, social distance scales, checking cultural statements with which the students 
agree, and questionnaires (e.g. pp. 167-70). 

Cultural skills ond knowledge : can be evaluated using standardised multiple* 
choice tests, self- assessment checklists, simulations, objective tests, audio or visual tests 
(see pp. 186-7). oral examinations, and tactile tests. 
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Valette, H. M. (1986). The Culture Test. In J. M. Valdea (Ed.), Culture Bound: 
Bridging the Culture Cap m Language Teaching (pp. 179*97). Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 

This article was first published in 1977. Valette divides culture into two 
components: anthropological or sociological culture and the history of civilization. The 
former includes the attitudes, customs and daily activities of a people, their ways of 
thinking, values, and frames of reference; the latter includes the geographic, hiHloncul, 
economic, artistic and scientific characteristics of a people. This article emphasizes the 
evaluation of knowledge of various aspects of culture primarily through paper »and*pencil 
tests. 

Five areas in which culture can be tested are discussed. The first, culture 
awareness, assesses history of civilization cultural knowledge. The second, knowledge of 
etiquette, assesses the ability to adopt the target culture's patterns of etiquette. 
Knowledge of etiquette can be evaluated through mle play or cultural capsules where 
students are asked what they would do in a given situation. The third area, cultural 
differences, includes conventions such as dates and time, the significance of linguistic 
cultural referents such as a particular holiday or geographic region, and performing 
according to target culture conventions such as buying a train ticket or writing a 
business letter. In the fourth area, cultural values, students are presented with an 
example of target culture behaviour and are asked to interpret the situation in terms of 
the values of the target culture. The final section, analysis of the target culture, discusses 
several formal ways of analyzing the target culture. 

The types of test items dtsscussed in the article include: multiple-choice questions, 
short answer questions (e.g. true/false), short explanations, and role plays or acting out 
a situation (e.g. n gteeting). 
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♦Based on Bloom, Hasting & Madaus. 1971 
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1 Reeelvlnt (attending) The first category It defined as the willingness to receive or 
U SKSpSno™™. A typical objective would be, -The student develops 

a tolerance for ILrtwUnf to French radio or television." 
s Reuondlni "Responding- refers to behavior which goes beyond merely attending 

phenomena. Here ■ typical objective would be The student voluntarily reaos 
books, magazines and nawspapara in Prartdi." 

i valulne Behavior at this level of the taxonomy goes beyond merely doing 
SHlng SJuin phenomena. It l-^^^^jtg « Ijjj 
worth end consequently revealing consistency in >«*w»2y*Sf S ^letters 
phenomena. A typical objective at this level would oei 'The student writes letters 
to native Pranch-speakers on Issues he feels strongly about." 

a organization Ortanlzatlon Is defined as the conceptualization of values and the 
*' SKStftfSU concepu ^^nlngthe ^^S^Sab^; 

Here a typical objective might bet "The student begins to form Judgements about 

the bilingual nature of Canadian society." 

3 Characterization The organization of values, beliefs, Ideas, and attitudes Into an 
lhSSySffi tnt syste'm is called "chsr.cterlz.tlon." This goes beyond merely 
determining Interrelationships among various values. It implies their organization 
into a total philosophy or world view. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents an agenda for the evaluation of core French programs. It attempts to 
show why systematic evaluation is an essential follow-up to a major curriculum develop- 
ment project; and it outlines major trends and steps for the evaluation process. 

An agenda for evaluation is important because of all the well-identified problems inherent 
in curriculum implementation. There h*ve been too many examples of newly developed 
curricula which are deemed to be "good " but never get ingrained into the culture of teaching 
in the schools. It is important that this common problem not be repeated after renewed ef forts 
at designing new curriculum mate rials to enhance the teaching of core French in the schools. 
Program evaluation will promole the careful monitoring of the difficult transition from 
curriculum development to successful classroom implementation. 

The agenda for evaluation is based on the following set of assumptions: 

1. That core French programs offered in schools across Canada can be improved and that 
the new curriculum syllabus being developed ought to contribute to this improvement 

2. That discrepancies will exist between visions which curriculum developers have for the 
new syllabus and the way in which core French curriculum materials are implemented in the 
schools. 

3. That evaluation findings can assist by identifying discrepancies, creating a forum to 
discuss problems that arise, and ultimately affecting improvemenf * in core French teaching. 

4. That improvement requires change in practice which is highly complex. New curriculum 
development is only the first stage. Change in core French demands an ongoing commitment 
from all major stakeholders/The purpose of the paper is to: 

1 . Show the need for systematic evaluation studies of the implementation of new core French 
curriculum materials; 

2. Outline major trends and developments in evaluation that should provide the basis for 
these studies; 

3. Discuss steps to be undertaken in designing an agenda for the evaluation of core French 
programs. 

The need for 
program evaluation 

The Research and Evaluation task force feels that it is critical to develop a agenda for 
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evaluating core Frcnch programs. Ii is proposed thai systematic evaluation studies be 
undertaken or core French programs in sites across Canada where new curriculum materials 
are being adapted or piloted. The broad goals or the proposed evaluation studies would be 
to: 

a) examine the process or implementation of any new core French curriculum materials. 
Through surveys and systematic classroom observations, it will be important to monitor 
factors such as teaching strategics and practices; teacher and student satisfaction with the 
curriculum and materials; accounts of the in-service being provided; strengths and weak- 
nesses in core French programs; and suggestions for change. 

b) assess the performance of students in relation to the objectives of the four curriculum 
syllabuses. 

The proposed agenda for evaluation is important because of all the well-identified problems 
inherent in curriculum or program implementation (e.g., Full an, 198 1 ). There have been too 
many examples of newly developed curricula which are deemed to be "good" but never get 
ingrained into the culture of teaching in the schools. It is important that this common problem 
not be repeated after renewed efforts at designing c-iiculum syllabuses to enhance the 
teaching of core French in the schools. Curriculum development is only the first step in the 
process; one cannot assume, just because new curriculum materials arc established, that they 
will be used effectively by teachers or thai the anticipated student outcomes will result. 
Program evaluation will promote careful monitoring of the difficult transition from curricu- 
lum development to successful classroom implementation. 

Trends 

in evaluation 

This section of the paper outlines major trends in program evaluation which provide 
direction for designing studies to monitor the effectiveness of core French programs. 

Descriptive 
and case study 
methodologies 

Stake's (1967) earlier work recalls the many kinds of data that arc eligible for collection in 
evaluation studies (Sec Figure 1 ). In the early stages of implementation of new core French 
curriculum materials in locations across Canada, evaluation studies should focus on 
providing detailed information in the "descriptive matrix" of Stake's model. In other words, 
emphasis should be placed on collecting rich descriptive data to examine the relationship 
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between "antecedent conditions" (e.g. background of teachers and students), "transitions" 
(e.g. teaching strategies, materials used), and "student outcomes' 1 (e.g. achievement, 
attitudes). Descriptive studies will allow teachers, researchers, and policymakers to truly 
understand the core French program. The main tasks of the evaluator will be to make 
comprehensive statements of how new curriculum materials are observed to be implemented 
(e.g., amount of instructional time, materials used, teaching practices and strategies) and to 
determine the satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction that stakeholders feel toward aspects of the 
core French curriculum, their assessments of support needed and their suggestions for 
change. A system of curriculum evaluation, based on Stake's model, has in fact been 
successfully adopted by the Quebec Ministry of Education (see Dialogue, 1982). 

Many evaluation studies are too technical and often there is an absence of thoughtful review 
of activities and issues associated with a program (Stake, Shapson & Russell, 1987). Stake 
(1975) created an outline of prominent events to guide evaluation team members into 
activities which encourage reflection on practice (see Figure 2). The ideal evaluation study 
of the core French curriculum should not be one that follows a fixed routine. Time needs to 
be set aside for: problem identification and clarification; recognizing different purviews; 
validating and portraying the experience of the study. Naturalistic inquiry and responsive 
case study methodologies (Guba & Lincoln, 1981; Stake, 1978) should be used to study 
indepth specific examples where implementation of the curriculum is running smoothly in 
sites across Canada versus those where difficult problems need to be overcome. 

Qualitative 
data analysis 

Evaluations that are based on descriptive case study approaches will normally produce a rich 
source of qualitative data. In the past, cvaluators have shied away from working with such 
data because of difficulties that arose when they attempted to systematically reduce, analyze 
and interpret these data. To help draw valid meaning from qualitative data, source books 
such as the one produced by Miles & Huberman (1984) will be helpful. For example, among 
the analysis procedures foi qualitative data which are now r liable to researchers working 
on core French evaluations are the following: 

(i) Preparing contact summary sheets. This is normally done without referral to raw data 
and serves to capture initial impression* *f an observation, interview, meeting or discussion. 
Through this process, one is able to m 6 hlight the main themes or issues which became 
apparent throughout the contact and to set directions for the follow up contacts. 

(ii) Consolidating the responses. This usually involves rewriting verbatim or reorganizing 
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noics gathered during interviews or observations. This serves two purposes: to review the 
raw data at hand and to create an easier referral system. 

(iii) Coding. Miles and Hubcrman (1984) describe this as the "...process of selecting, 
focusing, simplifying, abstracting, and transforming the raw data that appear in writtcn-up 
field notes 11 (n. 21). Coding permits the clarification and quantification of qualitative data 
while retaining the richness of words as well as the retrieval, organization, and reduction of 
bulky data. 

(iv) Establishing of categories. This involves the collapsing of some of the codes to create 
more meaningful and workable data. The categorizing allows foreasy transformation of data 
to various forms of visual representation such as tables, graphs, organizational charts and 
checklists. The display of data, in combination with narrative text, can be very powerful 
when describing or explaining the implementation of core French curriculum materials. 

The above procedures arc important tools to be used by evaluation team members. They arc 
referred to here only to reassure policymakers and practitioners that important qualitative 
data associated with core French studies can be meaningfully categorized and summarized, 
and subsequently utilized for program improvement. 

Tailoring and 
monitoring for 
program improvement 

A frequent criticism of large-scale evaluations is that they serve only the needs of funding 
agencies and cvaluators but not those of other participants. In any evaluation of the core 
French curriculum, a strong commitment must be made to tailor the studies to the needs of 
all participants. For example to facilitate communication between researchers, policymak- 
ers and practitioners, one can tailor "products" of evaluations by preparing individual 
profiles of results for each participating province or school district This approach is 
intended to provide information that is useful for decision makers, and to facilitate follow- 
up data collection activities of a self-evaluative nature (e.g., Shapson, 1982). 

A main feature of the proposed evaluation of the core French curriculum, similar to what has 
been advocated by the other program cvaluators (e.g., Cooley, 1983), should involve the 
continuous activity of data collection, the monitoring of program indicators, and the tailoring 
of practice accordingly. Cooley argues that a large, one-shot summativc evaluation study 
that attcmps to determine the impact of a new program or curriculum on students is hardly 
valuable. The alternative which he proposes involves developing and monitoring a variety 
of performance indicators over time. Whenever an indicator moves into an unacceptable 
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range, priorities for improvements are identified, and focussed corrective action which is 
referred to as tailoring practice is undertaken. Ideally, another cycle of data collection, 
monitoring and tailoring would then start up. 

Collaborative research 

In order for a model of evaluation to be effective, especially one involving monitoring of 
program indicators and tailoring of practice, it will require on-going dialogue between 
stakeholders and evaluators. Out of this dialogue the needs for information are identified, 
strategies for obtaining it are defined, as arc means for change. This strongly suggests that 
a collaborative approach to research be deployed (e.g., Lieberman, 1985; Ruddock, 1984; 
Stenhouse, 1984; Hopkins, 1985). As Lieberman (1985) points out, the principle of 
"working with" not "working on.. ." becomes paramount; collaborative research can provide 
a powerful means for teacher reflection and self learning and can create norms of col- 
leagueship between researcher and teacher, and perhaps more importantly between teacher 
and teacher. 

The proposed agenda for research on the core French curriculum should be based on a sincere 
collaborative model ensuring involvement of evaluators, curriculum developers, teachers 
and policymakers, fhis approach would follow naturally from the organizational structure 
of the National Core French Study which provided for both the "Research and Development" 
and the "Schools Project" components. In the collaborative research phase, people must 
work together on a regular basis, using new structural arrangements, so that meaningful 
questions involving the implementation of core French curriculum materials can be 
formulated and then studied. Collaboration is not easy but the benefits far outweigh the extra 
effort if lasting curriculum changes are going to be effected. Combining the expertise across 
the stakeholder groups will help ensure that we leam about the strengths, weaknesses and 
problems that arise in attempting to improve core French across Canada. Recent work has 
given rise to helpful guidelines for successful collaborative endeavours (see Figure 3). 

Multisite 
qualitative policy 
research 

The agenda for evaluating the a » ^ench curriculum will have to provide a strong basis for 
generalizing across a variety of strt. > ;gs in different regions of the country. Earlier, it was 
noted that descriptive and case study methodologies should be important features' of our 
evaluative work. However, one has to be alerted to the fact that studies based on these 
methodologies have suffered in the past because they left a weak basis for generalizing from 
one setting to another. As a result, there is a need to carefully design multisite qualitative 
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studies that address the same evaluation questions in a variety of settings. It will be necessary 
to ensure cross-site comparisons without sacrificing wi thin-site understanding (Herriott & 
Firestone, 1983). 

Herriott & Firestone (1983) discuss several interrelated design issues which must receive 
attention in multisite, qualitative research; 

(i) the degree to which the data collection effort should be "structured" vs. "unstructured"; 
iii) the number of sites to be studied; 

iii) the length of time to be spent at each site; 

iv) the degree of emphasis on "site specific reporting" vs. cross-site, "issue specific re- 
porting." 

Steps in the 

evaluation of the 

Core French curriculum 

Evaluation should be a continuous process which underlies all new curriculum development 
efforts. In the previous section, important trends in evaluation were outlined. Four critical 
steps in the evaluation process based on Gronlund (1985) are now presented. 

1. State t*ie intended 
learning object! es 
for the curriculum. 

The first step in the process is to state learning objectives: what is expected of students 
at the end of the new curriculum units? In the case of the National Core French Study, each 
of the four curriculum task forces (French language, Culture, Communicative/ Experiential 
activities, and General language education) will have identified objectives for the content of 
their syllabus and stated them in terms of desired learning outcomes. The stating of 
objectives is the first stage that will provide direction to the teaching/learning process and 
set the stage for evaluation. 

2. Provide the 
instructional materials 
and learning activities 
for the unit. 

Here the emphasis is on the process of instruction. How do teachers integrate curriculum 
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materials and teaching methods into planned instructional activities in their core French 
classes? Surveys and interviews of participants (e.g., teachers, administrators, and students) 
along with systematic observations of teaching strategies and classroom practice (e.g., see 
Harley et al.» 1987; UUmann & Geva* 1985) should be undertaken in this step of the process. 

Areas to be investigated could include factors such as: 



Factor 
Teachers 1 Background 
Students 1 Background 
Program Background 
Curriculum & Materials 

Teaching Practices 

Recommendations 



Selected Examples 

training and experience in teaching French 

previous experience in French 

amount of time for French, program objectives 

materials used, teacher satisfaction, problems 
encountered, assessments of strengths and 
weaknesses 

nature of teacher - student and student - student 
verbal interactions, method of instruction 
(group vs. individual work) 

suggestions for change 
suggestions for support (e.g., in service) 

3« Determine student 
progress toward 
stated objectives* 

Here the concern is with determining the extent to which students arc achieving the learning 
objectives of the core French curriculum. In this step one will have to match tests and other 
evaluation instruments to the intended learning objectives of the new curriculum syllabuses. 
Student achievement can be used to determine the effectiveness of particular curriculum 
materials or teaching strategies and/or to serve as a baseline from which to monitor progress 
in sub* quent years. Among the current themes in second language testing that should be 
kept it mind when choosing or developing tests for this step of the process ane: 

(a) the need to emphasize the four-language skills — listening, reading, speaking, and 
writing. Among the main sources to consult are: the Research Task Force's annotated 
bibilography (Foley, Harley & d* Anglcjan, 1987), and a recent Ontario study to develop in- 
struments for core French programs (Harley & Lapkin, 1987); 
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b) the need to consider new advances in communicative language testing (e.g., see Day 
& Shapson, 1987; Harley et al., 1987; Hart Lapkin, & Swain, 1987; Stansfield, 1986). 

c) the need to examine affective outcomes of second-language programs such as student 
interest and enjoyment, attitude development (e.g., see Gardner, 1985; Smith & Massey, 
1987) and cultural outcomes (e.g., Damen, 1987; Valette, 1986). 

4, Reporting and 
using evaluation results 

The ultimate reason for conducting an evaluation is to inform those who are seeking to 
improve the teaching of core French in the schools. Thus, the reporting of results to different 
stakeholder groups is an important pan of the process. As mentioned previously (Shapson, 
1982), the use of advisory committees to review and interpret the results of evaluations and 
the preparation of individual profiles for each participating school district across the country 
will help to ensure that results are used for program improvement. It is further proposed that 
executive summaries of evaluations be produced to highlight the main findings for 
policymakers and administrators and that separate detailed technical reports be prepared for 
second-language researchers. 

Summary 

Any evaluation inevitably requires additional expenditure of time and effort by Ministries 
of Education, school districts and the*r staff who are already hard pressed to meet all the 
demands placed on them. If there is no commitment to using results for program improve- 
ment, evaluatio n becomes little more than a futile routine exercise with little value or credi- 
bility. However, evaluation can be most effective when undertaken as a collaborative effort 
among policymakers, teachers and researchers. 

This paper has presented such an agenda for the evaluation of the core French curriculum. 
It has attempted to: (1) show why systematic evaluation is an essential follow-up after a 
major curriculum development effort; (2) outline major trends and steps in the evaluation 
process so that studies responsive to the needs of all stakeholders can be mounted. 

In closing, it should be clear that the agenda for evaluation being proposed ' jased on the 
following set of assumptions: 

1. That core French programs offered in schools across Canada can be improved and that 
the new curriculum syllabuses being developed ought to contribute to this improvement. 

2. That discrepancies will exist between visions which curriculum developers have for the 
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new syllabuses and the way In which core French curriculum materials are implemented in 
the schools. 

3. That evaluations can assist by identifying discrepancies, creating a forum to discuss 
problems that arise, and ultimately affecting improvements in core French teaching. 

4. That improvement requires change in practice which is highly complex. Curriculum 
development is only the first stage. Change in core French demands an ongoing commitment 
from all the major stakeholders in the school community (policymakers, teachers, adminis- 
trators, students, parents, and researchers). 

In order to put in place an agf.r.da for evaluation of the implementation of core French 
programs, the following timetable of activities ideally should be sought: 



Year 



Main Activities 



Year I 



Dialogue among stakeholders regarding evaluation needs 
Negotiating the main questions for evaluation 
Developing methodology and instruments 
Observations and pilot testing 



Year II 



Continuing to develop instruments 
Training staff for evaluation 
Collecting data 



Year III 



Analyzing results 
Reporting results 

Dialogue among stakeholders regarding using the results 
for program improvement 
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Figure 1 

A layout of Statements and Data to be collected by the 

E VALUATOR OP EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

(from Stake, 1967) 



rationale 



intents 



Figure 2 
observations 



standards judgements 



antecedents 



transactions 



outcomes 



description 
matrix 



judgement 
matrix 
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Prominent Events in a Rbsponsb Evaluation 
(from Stake, 1975) 



Talk 
with clients, 
program staff, 
audience 



Format for 
audience use 



Identify 
program 
scope 



Winnow, 
match issues 
ty to audiences 

Validate; 
^ confirm 
attempt to 
*1 disconfirm 



Thematize, 
^prepare protrayals, 
case studies 



Observe 
designated 
antecedents 
transactions 
and outcomes 



Select 
observers, 

judges; 
instruments 

if any 



Overview 

program 

activates 



Discover- 
pulses, 
concerns 



Conceptualize 
issues, 
problems 



Identify 
data needs 
re. issues 
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Figure 3 

Guidelines for Collaborative Work 
(from Lieberman, 1986) 



• Some type of organizational structure is needed to collaborate 

• A small cone of people actually work on the collaboration 

• Time for collaboration needs to be allotted 

• Skillful people working together enhance collaborative work 

• Initially, activities propel the collaboration, not goals 

• Large superordinate goals for collaboration become clearer after 
people have woikcd together 

• People often underestimate the amount of energy it takes to work with 
other people 

• Collaboration with schools demands an understanding of schools 
as complex social organizations shaped by the realities of specific 
contexts 

• Ambiguity and flexibility more aptly describe collaborations than 
certainty and rigidity 

• Conflict in collaborative work is inevitable; it has the potential for 
productive learning 

• People can participate in collaborative work for different reasons, 
but they should include wanting to o * things together 

• Products created by collaborating create an important sense of pride 
in collaborative work 

• Shared experiences over time build mutual trust, respect, risk-taking, 
and commitment. 
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Introduction 

This report concerns a pilot study carried out in spring 1989 as part of the National Core 
French Study (NCFS), a curriculum renewal project of the Canadian Association of Second 
Language Teachers. The pilot study consisted of the field-trials of an experimental teaching 
unit designed for grade 10 core French students- There were two major goals to this pilot 
study: 

1, to demonstrate in concrete fashion how content from each of the four syllabuses of the 
proposed multidimensional cone French curriculum could be integrated in a set of classroom 
materials; and 

2. to document reactions to use of such a teaching unit by core French teachers, students, and 
classroom observers in a wide range of locations across Canada. 

Each of the four syllabuses language, communicative/experiential, culture, and general 
language education - had been developed by a different task force as an appropriate division 
of labour and in order that the conceptual distinctiveness of content and objectives for each 
syllabus could be clearly defined. From the beginning of the national study the intention had 
nonetheless been that in classroom practice the four syllabuses would be integrated as a 
coherent whole. The grade 10 teaching unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu" (Tremblay, 
Painchaud, LeBlanc, and Godbout 1989) was specifically designed as an illustration of how 
integration of syllabus content could be realized in practice. 

This report of the pilot study is organized as follows. In section 1 we provide a brief 
introduction to the four syllabuses of the multidimensional curriculum and the notion of 
integration. Section 2 describes the goals of the teaching unit, the way in which it integrates 
content from each syllabus, and the various components of the unit itself. In section 3 we 
present the design of the pilot study, including infoimation about the participating classes, 
the preparation of teachers, and the procedures used for eliciting reactions to the teaching 
unit Results of the study are presented in section 4, and conclusions in section 5. 

A The four syllabuses 
and their integration 

Our purpose here is to draw attention briefly to some key features of the foui syllabuses and 
the principles of integration that underlie the experimental teaching unit, A more substantial 
overview of each of the syllabuses is provided in "Integration in Action", a professional 
development kit prepared by the teacher education and professional development task force 
of the NCFS (Roy et al 1989), while a detailed discussion of integration is available in the 
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NCFS synthesis prepared by the director of the national study, Raymond LeBlanc (1989). 
For more complete information about each of the syllabuses of the multidimensional 
curriculum, the reader is directed to the syllabus documents prepared by the relevant task 
forces: Painchaud (1989) on language, Tremblay et al. (1989) on the communicative/ 
experiential syllabus, C. LeBlanc et al. (1989) on culture, and H6bert (1989) on yeneral 
language education. 

In the language syllabus, the focus is on the French language as an object of study and 
practice. This 'analytic' approach to language is familiar as one which is traditionally 
associated with second language programs. The linguistic content of this language syllabus 
is broader than in the past, however, extending beyond the realm of grammar and vocabulary 
to include content derived from recent work in semantics, pragmatics, discourse analysis and 
sociolinguistics. The main goal of the language syllabus is communicative competence - 
not jusi knowledge of the language system but the ability to use this knowledge in commu- 
nication. 

The non-analytic communicative/experiential syllabus is complementary to the language 
syllabus. It is designed to promote communicative competence by offering experience in 
using the second language for authentic communicative puiposes. The intent is to provide 
motivating, non-aibitrary themes and activities that will be personally and educationally 
relevant to students, increasing their communication skills and, at the same time, enriching 
their experience in a variety of domains. 

In the culture syllabus, the focus is on contemporary small-c culture - on francophone 
people of today, where and how they live, and what it means to be a francophone in the 
Canadian context. Cultural content is seen as more central to the core French curriculum 
than has traditionally been the case, reflecting the view that cultural knowledge is an 
essential dimension of successful communication. Topics fan outward gradually from local 
and regional to national and international, and progress from an emphasis on simple facts at 
early jrade levels to a concern with broader issues at the advanced level. 

The general language education syllabus is concerned with developing language aware- 
ness, cultural awareness and strategies for learning. It is designed to encourage students' 
reflection on the nature of language and culture and to promote an active, self-reliant 
approach to language learning that will not only improve skills in French but will transfer 
to other learning contexts too. 

Integration. With the limited time available in a cote French program, it is clear that the 
contents of the four syllabuses cannot simply be strung together in a purely additive way. 
Instead they have to be economically integrated as a coherent whole. In his synthesis of the 
national study, Raymond LeBlanc ( 1989) bases integration on a number of key principles: 
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the need to respect the global integrity of language as a functional entity; the need for students 
to have personally relevant experiences in the second language which will enable them at the 
same time to develop their learning strategies; the recognition that the principal aim of 
communicative competence means above all the ability to use one's grammatical, discourse, 
sociocultural and strategic knowledge in authentic communicative situations. Together 
these principles lead to the conclusion that an experiential approach should be privileged in 
a core French program and should serve as the basis for integration. Integration of individual 
teaching units --each with explicit educational objectives - should thus be based on an 
experiential domain that starts from the personal experience of the learner. The communi- 
cative-experiential syllabus is seen as the major source of such domains, but they may also 
arise from the culture and general language education syllabuses. An important criterion for 
choice of domain will be that it lends itself naturally to the incorporation of content from 
other syllabuses. Once it has been selected, the domain serves as the raison d'dtre for the 
inclusion of other syllabus content Thus, for example, analytic teaching of language points 
is incorporated where needed as a means to achieve communicative objectives of the unit, 
but is not introduced as an end in itself (R. LcBlanc 1989:ch.6). 

2. The integrated 
teaching unit 

In an introduction to the grade 10 teaching unit H Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu", the authors 
explain its educational goals and the way in which aspects of the four syllabuses are 
integrated in its design. 

The unit is built around a theme originating from the communicative/experiential syllabus 
- a business venture involving the invention and marketing of a game. Students are led 
through a series of activities in French designed to develop their experience in the business 
domain and foster their creativity. With the focus of the game on the francophone world, 
cultural content and a cultural knowledge goal are closely integrated with this experiential 
theme. Analytic code-focusscd work on language is incorporated as and when it is deemed 
to be needed by students in order for them to make accurate communicative use of French 
in living the experiences of the unit The authors explicitly reject a structurally sequenced 
approach to language content on motivational grounds, arguing that: "Le tesoin rtfel de 
communiquer est un bien plus grand motivateurque Inscription d'un Pigment de langue dans 
un programme" (Trcmblay et al. 1989:5). Content from the general language education 
syllabus is related to recordings of francophones that the students listen to as they gather 
information for their games. It takes the form of reflection on the phenomenon of regional 
accents. The general language education goal of learning how to k \m is also targeted in 
activities that prompt students to use strategies to enhance their comprehension. 
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There are four components to the materials of the integrated teaching unit: a student booklet, 
an activity workbook, an audio-cassette, and a teacher's guide. All this material is in French. 
The booklet and cassette contain documentation (written and oral) designed to provide the 
students with ideas and information for designing and marketing their games. The 
woricbook consists of a variety of exercises aimed at helping students understand the 
documents they mad and listen to, and at preparing them to cany out the main tasks of 
inventing and marketing their own games. The teacher's guide provides detailed step-by- 
step guidance for use of the unit, and includes transcripts of the oral texts as well as evaluation 
activities for each of the six lessons included in the unit A brief synopsis of the contents of 
the unit, which is in two parts of three lessons each, is presented below. 

In Part I, "Crfer un jeu", the first lesson is entitled "Participer & un concourc". It introduces 
students to the idea of becoming inventors, familiarize*? ? lem with the rules for participating 
in a (real) national competition, and provides them with an opportunity to work on foe 
language of instructions that will be useful in creating their games. 

Lesson 2, "Se renseigner sur la francophonie", is concerned with developing students' 
knowledge of the francophone world as they gather information for use in the games they 
are to create. This lesson also focusses on strategies for the comprehension of texts by 
anticipating their contents from a variety of clues. Having listened to taped interviews with 
francophones from different countries, students are encouraged to reflect more generally on 
the phenomenon of regional accents. 

Lesson 3, "Inventer un jeu", reviews the nature of the different types of games that students 
already know and leads them, via a concrete example, up to the invention and writing of rules 
for their own games (in pairs or small groups). 

In Part II of the unit, "Faire des profits", students have to imagine that they will be launching 
a business venture. In lesson 4, "Portraits d'inventeurs/entrepreneurs", they read and listen 
to interviews with successful inventors, and discuss what it takes to be a good entrepreneur. 
Students are again encouraged to use anticipatory strategies to improve their comprehension 
of the relevant oral and written documents and to help them pick out the information they 
need. 

Lesson 5, "Strategies pour faire des profits", presents pros and cons of two basic marketing 
strategies (1) manufacturing one's own product, and (2) selling one* invention - and 
develops the language needed for students to express their own opinions and preferences in 
this regard. Having chosen a basic strategy, each student prepares a plan of action for the 
manufacture and sale of their game. 

Lesson 6, "Faire connaftre son produit", is an optional lessoa Based on an interview with 



an expert in mariteting, students are led to reflect on the qualities of good advertising. The 
relative costs of alternative advertising media are also considered. In a creative writing 
assignment, students then prepare an advertisement for the game they have invented. 

Altogether, tic unit is designed to take at least ten hours of class rime, with optional sections 
to take account of the fact that some classes are likely to progress more rapidly than others. 

3. Design 

and implementation 
of the pilot study 

Selection of classes for the pilot study was made by the Provincial Representatives of the 
National Core French Study, whose participation in the study in spring 1989 was invited at 
a Schools Project meeting held on December 5, 1988. In January and early Febmary 1989, 
the materials for the study were made available to the participating provinces, including (a) 
the professional development kit 'Integration in Action", (b) the various components of the 
teaching unit, and (c) questionnaires for teachers, students, and classroom observers to 
provide feedback on the unit to the research and evaluation task force of the NCFS (see Feb- 
ruary 8 memorandum in Appendix A). At b:m nme the Provincial Representatives were also 
provided with a form to fill out with details the final sample of classes selected in then 
province/territory (sec Appendix A). 

The sample 

Eight provinces and the Northwest Territories opted to take part in the pilot s«.udy, and 
between them selected an estimated total of 43 pilot classes. The final sample of classes that 
returned questionnaires to the research and cvah " i task force was slightly smaller, at a 
total of 39 classes. 1 These classes were distributed across provinces as indicated in Table 
3.1. Almost all were at the grade 10 level. On the forms they returned, the Provincial 
Representatives also provided information about background characteristics of the schools 
involved. These are summarized in Table 3.2. There was considerable variation in the size 
of communities where the schools were located, with a preponderance of schools in urban 
centres of 1 0,000 o* n ore inhabitants, and almost a third of the sample in large urban centres 
of 100,000 or more. /. full range of socio-economic backgrounds was also represented. In 
23 of the schools, i.e. the large majority, it was estimated that there « *re fewer than 10% of 
students who frequently used a language other than English at home. The remaining 7 
schools for which information was provided had larger proportions of students who spoke 
another language at home, including one school with over 50% of such students. 

No claim is made that the final sample for the pilot study is fuUy xv t . cscntati ve of secondary 
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level core French classes across the country. Tables 3:1 and 3:2 simply provide an indication 
of the geographic distribution and range of background characteristics of the participate j 
classes. Further information about the teachers and students involved is rovided in the 
questional they completed for the study (see section 4). 

Table 3:1 

Number of Schools and Classes in Final Sample in 
Each Participating Province/Territory, with 
Grade Level op Classes 



Province/ N of N of 



Territory 


Schools 


Classes 


Grade 


Alberta 


2 


1 


10 






1 


11 


British Columbia 


4 


4 


10 


Manitoba 


4 


5 


10 


New Brunswick 


6 


6 


10 


Northwest Territories 


2 


2 


10 


Nova Scotia 


5 


6 


10 


Ontario 


6 


6 


10 


Prince Edward Island 


3 


3 


10 






1 


11 


- askatchewan 


_3_ 


4 


10 


Total 


35 


39 
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Table 3:2 

Some Background Char* tbristics of Participating Schools 
Supplied by the Provincial Representatives 41 



Nof 

Chaiivu^ristics classes 

Sizt; of community 

rural 6 

under 10,000 4 

10,000-49,999 7 

50,000-99,999 5 

>ver 100,000 9 

Total 31 

Characteristic socio-economic 

background of school population 

professional/manageiVwhite collar 3 

white collar workers 6 

white/blue collar workers 5 

blue collar workers 4 

other mix/agricultural 8 

unspecified s 

Total 31 

% of students in school who frequently use 
a language other than English at home 

less than 10% 23 

10-25% 4 

26-50% 2 

more than 50% 1 

unspecified 1 

Total 31 



Information is missing for 4 of the total * jnple of 35 schools. 
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In-service 
preparation 
of teachers 

In January 1989, the professional development kit "Integration in Action" (Roy et al. 1989) 
was supplied to the provinces by the teacher education and professional development task 
force of the NCFS. The kit was designed to be used as preparation for teaching the integrated 
unit N Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu", and also to serve more generally as a way of 
familiarizing practising teachers with the National Core French Study, including the four 
syllabuses of the multidimensional curriculum and strategies for the integration of syllabus 
content. 

Planned as a two-day workshop, the kit consists of several components, including (a) a 
woricshop leader's guide, (b) pre-reading material about the NCFS. the four syllabuses, and 
their integration, (c) a copy of the materials of the unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu", 
(d) a 42-minute video (with English and French sound tracks) portraying a class using draft 
material from the unit, (e) an outline of the lessons seen on the video, together with 
accompanying materials, and (f) masters of transparencies to be used in the workshops. 

The two-day woricshop is planned as follows. Assuming that participants will have read the 
pre-reading material in advance, the workshop leader begins on the first day with a brief 
review of the national study, the four syllabuses, and the concept of integration. During the 
course of the day, the vi**o is shown in several segments with intervening discussion 
sessions in which the workshop participants analyze aspects of the lesson being taught and 
focus on the integration of content from the fc »r syllabuses and the teaching strategies that 
are , or could be, used. It is proposed that the second day of the workshop be devoted to study 
and <~. ussion of the complete pilot teaching unit, with opportunity provided for sharing of 
ideas and discussion of the practical aspects of integration. 

Each province/territory involved in the pilot study was responsible for making its own 
arrangements with respect to the in-service preparation of teachers prior to use of the 
teaching unit. Information about how the in-service preparation was carried out is provided 
in section 4.2 of this report, along with teachers 1 reactions to the preparation they received. 

Procedures for obtaining 
feedback from 
participants in the study 

Feedback from participants in the study was obtained mainly via questionnaires. Teacher 
and student questionnaires were designed for inclusion in the pack- ^e of materials to be 
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deli vered to each pilot class. In addition, an observer questionnaire for use by visitors to the 
pilot classes was made available to the Provincial Representatives. Feedback was also 
provided in the form of a panel discussion among three participants at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Association of Second Language Teachers held in May 1989 in Vancouver 

The teacher questionnaire (see Appendix B) was 16 pages long, divided into six sections. 
In the first section, background information about the teacher and the class was sought. The 
second section elicited the teacher's reactions to the unit lesson by lesson, and the third sought 
their views on different aspects of the unit as a whole. This was followed by a section in 
which teachers were asked to comment on the four syllabuses and the way in which they were 
integrated in the teaching unit. Next the teachers' views on their in-service preparation were 
elicited, and in the final section general information about the piloting and overall reactions 
to the unit were sought. Written in French, the questionnaire was accompanied by a letter in 
English inviting teachers to respond in either language as they chose. The letter also asked 
teachers to fill out section 1 before using the materials and to complete the remainder of the 
questionnaire immediately after 10 hours of use of the materials, whether or not the unit b^d 
been completed at that point. This was stipulated in order to receive feedback that 
represented a comparable period of teaching time across classes. 

Student questionnaires of more modest length (4 pages) were provided in English (see 
Appendix C). They too were designed to be filled out after 10 hours of use of the materials. 
Questions focussed on students 1 perceptions with respect to the interest of the unit, its level 
of difficulty, how much they felt they had learned in relation to the unit's goals, and how 
enjoyable they had found the different types of activities it contained. 

A three-page observer questionnaire in French (see Appendix D) was designed for use 
immediately following any classroom visit that took place during the course of the pilot 
study. Questions focussed on language use in the classroom (French and/or English), the 
extent to which the unit's objectives appeared to be being met, the apparent level of difficulty 
of the unit for the students in the given class, their observed interest in the unit, and their 
participation in the various types r f activities that took place during the observation period. 

The one-hour panel discussk which took place at the CASLT meeting in May involved 
two pilot teachers, one from British Columbia and the other from Manitoba, and a French 
coordinator from Prince Edward Island who had observed classes and worked closely with 
the pilot teachers in that province. A summary report of the panel discussion is provided in 
section 4.6, following the analysis of questionnaire results. 
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4. Analysis and results 

Analysis 

of questionnaires 

All quantifiable responses to the three questionnaires were entered on computer and their 
frequencies calculated. Thesr frequencies are reported in full on the copies of the question- 
naires provided in Appendices B, C, and D. Responses to open-ended questions were also 
categorized, and summaries and examples are presented in this report Further analyses 
were conducted to determine whether there were any significant relationships between class 
and teacher background characteristics and the reactions of students and teachers to the 
teaching unit. Also investigated was the relationship between teacher and student percep- 
tions of the unit. These analyses are reported in Section 4.5 below. 

Teacher questionnaire: 
results 

There were 34 teacher questionnaires returned for analysis, with three of the respondents 
having taught two pilot classes. In all, the teacher questionnaires thus represented opinions 
based on 37 classes. For two additional classes from which student questionnaires were 
returned there were no accompanying teacher questionnaires. 

/. Background information 

Responses to the teacher questionnaire indicated that respondents had used the integrated 
unit in a total of 35 grade 10 classrooms and two grade 1 1 classrooms. These classes had 
an average of 5 periods of French per week. The periods varied in duration from a minimum 
of 40 minutes to a maximum of 80 minutes, with an average length of approximately 60 
minutes. Classes varied in size from 6 to 33 students for an average of about 20 students. 

The great majority (73%) of respondents reported that most of the students in their classes 
had begun French by grade 4, with 9% reporting a grade 5 or 6 start. 12% a grade 7 start, and 
6% alaterstart. Over 40% of the classes contained one or more students who regularly spoke 
a language other than English in the home. Eighteen different languages were mentioned, 
and the average number of such students in these classes was approximately 3. Only 3 
students were identified as using French at home. 

Question 1.9 asked teachers to compare the knowledge of French of the pilot class with that 
of other classes at the same grade level. The responses were as follows: 

below average average above average don't know 

17.6% 61.8% 14.0% 5.9% 
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These figures indicate that the classes were , for the most part, average rather than outstanding 
for their grade level in terms of their prior knowledge of French. Over 75% of the teachers 
expected tiiat the majority of students in the pilot class would go on to university; 8% that 
they would attend community colleges, while about 15% expected their class to enter the 
work force (Question 1. 10). This suggests a tendency for the students in these core French 
classes to be academically oriented. 

Question LI 1 probed teachers 1 views regarding the ideal proportion of English and French 
to be used in the regular French class at the grade lOlevel. Just over 20% of respondents were 
in favour of using French exclusively, with the majority (56%) favouring more French than 
English, and another 20% preferring half and half. Seventy percent (70%) of respondents 
were teaching in boards offering immersion or some other intensive French program. 
However, such programs would have been an option for students in only 14% of the classes 
during the current school year (Question 1.12). Teachers reported that an average of slightly 
less than 2 students per class had actually attended an immersion or intensive French 
program or a French language school (Question LI 3). 

Questions 1. 1 4a and 1. 1 4b were designed to identify the number of students and teachers who 
had participated in the piloting of the NCFS experimental unit "Initiation au voyage" in grade 
8 or 9. Only two of the teachers (6%) had done so, while 4 classes contained students who 
had participated, with a range of from 1 to 25 students in the class. 

Teachers reported an average of slightly over 12 years of experience in leaching French as 
a second language (Question L15). In fact, there was considerable variability among 
individuals, ranging from a minimum of 2 years to a maximum of 30 years. Over 70% of 
teachers had no specialized degree or certificate in teaching FSL beyond their initial teacher 
training (Question 1.16). Seventy-three percent (73%) of teachers reported English as their 
mother tongue, 1 7% were francophones , and the remainder were speakers of other languages 
(Question 1.17). 

The next series of questions probed teachers 1 opinions regarding the teaching unit "Se lancer 
cn affaires avec un jeu'\ Section II contains questions dealing with each of the six lessons. 
These are followed in Section III by questions eliciting more global reactions to the unit and 
its integrated format. 

//. The lessons 

The responses to this series of questions are summarized in Table 4:1. 

Lesson 1 : Participer & un concours (Stapes 1-11). The objectives of this lesson were the 
following: 
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0 to familiarize students with the material and stimulate curiosity and interest 

0 to prepare students to participate effectively in the contest by sensitizing them to the nature 
contest and its rules. 

The vast majority of teachers (91%) felt that the objectives were clear, while the rest (9%) 
found them more or less clear (Question II. 1.1). Likewise, there was a high level of 
agreement among respondents with the objectives: 79% in full agreement, 18%moitorless 
in agreement, and only 3% expressing disagreement (Question 11.12). 

Question n. 1 .3 concerning the appropriateness of the materials for realizing these objectives 
elicited the following responses: a substantial majority of respondents felt the materials 
allowed them to reach the objectives either well (58%) or very well (12%), another 21% 
responded mom or less, and 9% responded only a little. 

Lesson2: Se renseignersur la francophonie (Stapes 12-20). This lesson had the following 
objectives: 

Table 4:1 

Summary of Responses to 
Questions 1, 2 and 3 for Lessoas 1-6 

Responses to the question "Est~cc que les objectifs de la le$on 6taient ciairs?" 





N 


% 
Oui 


% 

Plusou 
moins 


% 

Non 


Lesson 1 


33 


90.9 


9.1 




Lesson 2 


33 


84.8 


15.2 




Lesson 3 


33 


78.8 


21.2 




Lesson 4 


33 


90.0 


10.0 




Lesson 5 


16 


75.0 


25.0 




Lesson 6 


10 


90.0 


10.0 





0 
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Responses to the question "£tes-vous d'accoid avec les otyectifs?" 







% 


% 


% 








Plus ou 






N 


Oui 


moins 


Non 


Lesson 1 


33 


78.8 


18.2 


3.0 


Lesson 2 


33 


87.9 


6.1 


6.1 


Lesson 3 


33 


78.8 


18.2 


3.0 


Lesson 4 


19 


89.5 


10.5 




Lesson 5 


16 


62.5 


25.0 


12.5 


iLesson6 


10 


90.0 


10.0 





Responses to the question "Est-ce que le materiel et les activites dc la lecon ont pennis 
d'atteindre ces objectlfs?" 







% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 






Pasdu 




Plus ou 




Ties 


Lecon 




N 


tout 


Unpeu 


moins 


Bien 


bien 


faitc 


Lesson 1 


33 




9.1 


21.2 


57.6 


12.1 




Lesson 2 


33 


3 


15.2 


30.3 


33.3 


18.2 




Lesson 3 


33 




18.2 


36.4 


36.4 


9.1 




Lesson 4 


21 




4.8 


14.3 


19.0 


42.9 


19.0 


Lesson 5 


19 




21.1 


15.8 


10.5 


15.8 


36.8 


Lesson 6 


17 






5.9 


17.6 




76.5 



0 to have students find out information about la francophonie 
0 to promote positive attitudes toward regional language variation 
0 to develop reading comprehension strategies 
0 to develop metacognitive skills. 

All participating teachers found the objectives of lesson 2 clear (85%) or more or less clear 
(15%) (Question II.2.1). A large majority (88%) were fully in agreement, 6% more or less 
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in agreement, while the rest (6%) expressed disagreement with the objectives (Question 
IL2.2). Teachers' responses to the materials and activities of lesson 2 were more varied than 
for lesson 1 : some 52% rated them good or very good in terms of their adequacy in meeting 
objectives, another 30% rated them more or less good, while the remaining 18% found them 
only a little or not at all adequate (Question IL2.3). 

Lesson 3: Inventer un jeu (6tapes 21-29). The lesson had the following objectives: 
0 to help the student understand how a game works in order to invent one 
0 to prepare the student to write the description of a game in French 
° to prepare the student to devise the rules for a game. 

Neatly 80% of respondents found the objectives clear (Question IL3.1) and were in 
agreement with them (Question IL3.2), A little less than half found the materials and 
activities good or very good for meeting the objectives, another 36% found them more or less 
adequate, while the remaining 18% found them only a little adequate (Question 11.33). 

Lesson4: Portrattsd'inventeurs/d'entrepreneurs^tapesSl-^)* The lesson had the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

0 to develop reading strategies 

0 to < ivelop listening strategies 

° to sensitize students to the creations of certain inventors/entrepreneurs. 

The number of respondents to this series of questions was considerably lower (19-21) than 
for the previous three lessons (33). The explanation lies in the fact that a substantial 
proportion of participating teachers did not cover this lesson in the 10-hour period of the pilot 
study. The vast majority (90%) of those who did respond indicated that the objectives of the 
lesson were clear (Question II.4.1) and that they were fully in &£rccment with these 
objectives (Question II A2)> Over 60% of the respondents found the materials very good or 
good in meeting objectives while 19% found them more or less or a little adequate. The 
remaining 19% had not taught the lesson (Question II A3). 

Lesson 5: Strategies pour faire des profits (Stapes 41-47). The lesson had the following 

main objectives: 

0 to provide additional information on starting a business venture 

0 to sensitize students to various ways of expressing an opinion in French 

0 to prepare the students to read for information. 
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Once again the number of responses was lo wet than for previous lessons (N = 16-19) with 
over a third of these respondents reporting that they tad not covered the lesson. Respondents 
found the objectives clear (75%) or more or less clear (25% - Question 0.5. 1). Slightly over 
60% agreed with the objectives, another 25% r uOre or iess agreed, while the remainder did 
not agree with the objectives (Question II.5.2). Of those who responded to Question II.5.3, 
26% found the materials good or very good in meeting objectives, another 1 5% found then' 
more or less adequate, and 2 1 % found them only a little adequate, while the remainder had 
not taught the lessen. 

Lesson 6 (optional): Faire connaitre son produ'< Stapes 48*54). This lesson had the 
following objectives: 

0 to have students find out about advertising 
0 to develop skills in reading for information 
0 to develop skills in writing to provide information. 

The number of respondents was a^ainJowerthan for previous lessons. Of the lOrespondents 
to Question II.6. 1 > a large majonty (90%) found the objectives clear and were in agreement 
with them (Question II. 6.2). Those few who had covered this lesson found the materials and 
activities either good or more o; less adequate in relation to the objectives (Question IL6.3). 

/// . General questions concerning the lessons 

Question III. 1 of the teacher questionnaire concerned the amount of student interest 
generated by the unit. Responses clustered around the midpoint of the scale: 61 % reported 
some interest, another 1 5% much interest, while the remainder reported a little interest (18%) 
or none (6%). 

The level of difficulty of the unit with respect to the target population was the topic of 
Question III.2. Some 80% of teachers felt it was a little difficult (58%) or too difficult 
(24%). Eighteen percent (1 S%) found it just right or easy. It is interesting to note that these 
views do not concur very closely with those or the students (*ee p. 42), only 24% of whom 
responded on the 'difficult' end of the scale. Possible interpretations are that teachers were 
focussing more on difficulty in terms of accuracy of production than were students, and were 
more concerned with pace and whether the material could be covered in the allotted time. 

A closer parallel with students' perceptions is found in responses to Question III. 3 regarding 
teachers 1 assessments of students' success in lesson verification activities. Half the respon- 
dents reported that students succeeded well, another 35% more or less well, while the 
remainder reported only a little success on the part of their students. 
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In terms of the degree of difficulty involved in teaching (Question III.4), the activities were 
viewed as easy or very easy to carry out by 33% of respondents, another 42% found them 
average, while 24% viewed them as difficult or very difficult. Forty-flve percent (45%) of 
teachers were able to cany out the activities as indicated in the guide, another 48% more or 
less as indicated, and 6% reported they were unable to do so (Question III.5). 

In response to Question III 6, a majority of respondents (61%) found there was a balance of 
productive and receptive activities. Another 26% found there were a few too many receptive 
activities. Activities carried out in groups or dyads workec well for 48% of teachers and 
more or less well for 39%, with 12% reporting that they had not worked (Question III.7). 
The language used by students in carrying out such group activities (Question III. 8) was most 
frequently reported to be both French and English (6 1 %), with use of English only by another 
21%, and French only by the remaining 18%. 

In a series of five open-ended questions (Questions III.9 - III. 13), th» teachers were asked 
to provide comments on the activities of the unit. In some ca? js, the teachers provided 
multiple responses to individual questions. 

Question III.9 enquired about which activities the students had liked most. The most 
frequent response to this question was inventing the game (14 responses); next came pair- 
or groupwotk (7 responses) and activities 21*25 - Natalie and Andrf's game (also 7 
responses); followed by activities 8-9, step 9 - le jeu des fiches (6 responses); and lesson 2, 
finding out about the francophone world (6 responses). 

The next question (Question III. 10) asked which activities students had liked least. The most 
frequent responses to this question were listening to recorded material on the cassette, and 
pre-reading/reading activities (9 responses of each kind). Several activities in lesson 1 were 
also mentioned: in particular, activity 4, finding out about the rules of the competition (4 
responses), and more generally activities in lesson 1 considered too simple for the students 
(4 responses). 

Activities in which students used most French (Question III. 1 1) were reported to be class 
discussions where students could express their views (6 responses), activities 8-9 -4c jeu des 
fiches (5 responses), and activity 20 - describing a favourite game (4 responses). Other 
activities mentioned by 3 respondents each were: activities 21-25 -Natalie and Andrf's 
gar*c; lesson 2 on the francophone world, reading activities, listening activities, teacher- 
directed activities, and lesson 6 on advertising. 

In response to Question III. 12, teachers indicated that the activities they found best were: 
lesson 2 - finding out about the francophone world (9 responses), activities 8-9 -le jeu des 
fiches (8 responses), listening to the cassette (7 responses), lesson 3 -inventing a game (5 
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responses), activity 20- description of a favourite game (5 responses), and activities 21-25 
Natalie and Andre's game (5 responses). Reasons given for the teachers' choice of 
activities ranged from their interest, informativeness, and appropriate level of difficulty to 
student enjoyment, participation, and opportunities for oral communication. 

When asked which activities they would like to eliminate (Question III. 13), six of the 
teachers who had answered the previous questions did not respond and three indicated that 
they would not eliminate any activities, one of them commenting that it was more a question 
of adapt lion than elimination. Four others wished to eliminate lesson 5 on strategies for 
making ? profit. Two respondents felt that there were "trap d'cxcrciccs de prfivoir des 
tcxtcs", and another that there were too many exercises to prepare for inventing a game. Five 
teachers mentioned some or ail of the opening activities 21-25 in lesson 3 - "Inventer un jeu" 
as ones they would eliminate. Two others would do away with the language exercise dealing 
with the order of events as being too complicated. One found that the grammar activities 
were in general too difficult for the students and one teacher considered the entire unit 
beyond the capability of the students in that pilot class. Two respondents felt that some of 
the exercises in the activity workbook were not useful. Reasons for eliminating particular 
activities included their difficulty, confusing instructions, that they were boring or too easy, 
or that students did not learn enough. 

Question III. 14 probed the amount of agreement teachers perceived between the teaching 
unit and the provincial curriculum. Opinions varied from none at all (23%) or a little (32%) 
to some (29%). much or very much (16%). 

Nine respondents provided additional comments on the lessons (Question III. 15). Two of 
them mentioned appropriateness and clarity of objectives, and four commented positively 
on student interest (though one of these noted a falling off afterlesson 3 "Inventer un jeu"). 
Level of difficulty was seen as too high by four respondents, lack of vocabulary being cited 
as a problem particularly for weaker students; two teachers on the other hand found the unit 
just right or even too easy for some students. The teacher's guide received a positive 
comment. Two of the respondents felt that receptive activities received too much emphasis, 
and two noted insufficient time to complete the activities (though one of these felt that ten 
hours was in principle enough time for the unit). Two teachers commented on the students* 
enjoyment of groupwork, but one of them found it difficult to keep the students speaking 
French. 

IV. The syllabuses and their integration 

Question IV. 1 sought teachers' views regarding the adequacy of the introduction to the four 
syllabuses provided in the teachers' guide. A large majority found the introduction to be 
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clear (71%) or more or less clear (22%). One respondent commented that they also found 
it necessary to consult the preamble in the professional development kit, and another that the 
explanations were a bit long. A third expressed the need for a concrete example of what was 
meant by general language education. 

Table 4:2 summarizes teachers 1 responses to Question I V.3 regarding the extent to which the 
objectives of the four syllabuses were apparent in the unit. These responses show that the 
objectives of the first three syllabuses were clear to a substantial majority of respondents but 
that there was somewhat less certainty concerning those of the general language education 
syllabus. 

Table 4:2 

Summary of Responses to Question IV, 3 

"AVHZ-VOUS PU RBCONNAlTRE LES OBJHCTIFS 
DES QUATRB SYLLABUS DANS L'UNITfi?" 

Syliabus % % % 

Yes More or less No 

Communicative/ 

experiential 73.5 20.6 J.9 

Language 73.5 23.5 2.9 

Culture 82.5 17.6 
General language 

education 52.9 38.2 8.8 

The communicative/experiential syllabus. The great majority of teachers were fully 
(76%) or more or less (18%) in agreement with the place attributed to the communicative/ 
experiential syllabus in the unit (Question IV4), with only 6% not in agreement. Twenty- 
three percent (23%) of teachers felt that the -lass had fully enjoyed, and 56% more or less 
enjoyed, the experiences provided for in the unit (Question IV.5), while just over 20% felt 
that they had not enjoyed them. In terms of the educational value of the experiential theme 
"Sc lancer en affaires avec un jeu" (Question III.6), this was rated nrnimal to small by 2 1 % f 
average by the majority (61%), and great by 18% of the respondents. In comparison with 
themes dealt with in the students' regular FSL program, that of the integrated unit was rated 
more, to very much more, appropriate by 52%, equally appropriate by 2 1 %, and less or veiy 
much less so by 27% of teachers (Question IV.7). 
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Thirteen teachers added comparative comments to their responses to Question IV:7. In a 
positive vein, several noted that the unit was creative, motivating, and anchored in the real 
world, and they welcomed the contrast with the more analytic approach of the regular 
program. On the other hand, two found the unit was boring for their students, one found 
lessons 1*3 appropriate but not lessons 4 and 5, and another commented on the difficulty of 
organizing groupwork. 

Further comments on the communicative/experiential syllabus were provided by 1 1 teachers 
in response to Question IV.8. These are presented verbatim bclow.2 

Lcs ll&vcs aiment bcaucoup les activity portlcs sur 1' aspect communieatif/cxpdrientic!. 

Though my kids don't think they learned anything, I feel they did. They have looked at new 
materials and been able to read them. They have discussed real business issues in another 
language. They have gotten away from grammar (for once in their career in French), and 
have concentrated on "pure language" - uninterrupted and real. 

The students enjoyed doing a lesson which had teal and authentic material, and one in which 
they did not have to be analytical. 

L'aspect communicatif/cxptfrientiel est trts important dans l'apprentissagc d'unc languc, 
mais j'ai trouvd cettc ui»ie trop abstraitc. Mcs dtudiants tfprouvaicnt un sentiment de nc rien 
apprendrc, bien qu'ils parlaicnt plus que normale. La structure leur manquait. 

II n'y a pas asscz d'acti vitds productives du genre oral. 

Les tcxtcs et cassettes dtaicnt d'un niveau trop <51cv<5 la plupart du temps pour la plupart de 
mes 6tudiants. 

Tout dtait centra sur lc prof, (teacher-centered). Jc nc travaillc pas commc cela. L'uniuS a 
sflrement du potentiel, cependant il faudrait l'adaptcr pour faire parlcr lcs dtudiants. Lc 
vocabulaire utilise dtail en grandc panic inconnu des tftudiants. 

C'iStait malhcureux tnais la majoritd n'a pas aimtf lc contenu (Tid£e d'inventcr un jcu) ct en 
rtsultat n'ont pas bcaucoup essays de communiquer. Peut-Ctrc qu'il y ait des jeuncs qui 
rtvent d'etre inventcurs ou entrepreneurs, mais pas ici. Aussi, j'ai trouvd que lc niveau 
duplication pcrsonnellc (personal commitment) demandd par cette unitd a facilcment 
dlpassl ce que les flfcvcs voulaicnt y apportcr. lis aiment des cours ou tits pcu d'engagement 
personnel est rcquis, Ccst tristc, mais cest vrai. 

Jc pensc que lcs <51dvcs devraient avoir plus d'occasions de s'exprimer. I & cahicr est bien, 
mais jc trouvc qu'il faut choisir parmi lcs activitds et ajouicr d'autres qui sent plus 
communicatees, e.x. une presentation oralc, des sonu s;es pr£par£s par lcs dlfcves, plus de 
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discussion en groupc ou en classe. Lc fait qu'U fallait suivre runitd telle quelle nous a limits 
dans la salle de classe. 

They were constantly asking: "Why are wc doing this?". "Wlwre is this heading?", H Wh A .t 
is the point? 11 

Too difficult for my Grade 10 class to cover in two w seks. They got excited about making 
a game, but forgot about the French component of the project. 

The language syllabus. In the integrated unit opportunities to work on language were 
provided by the experiential domains treated in the unit. A majority of teachers (65%) 
agreed with this approach to language work; another 24% more or less agreed, while the 
remaining 11% expressed disagreement (Question IV.9). A majority of teachers (61%) 
found it necessary to add supplementary woric on language to that provided in the unit 
(Question IV. 10). In terms of difficulty, the work focussing on language was perceived to 
be too hard for the class by 30% of respondents, a bit difficult by 39%, appropriate by 1 8%, 
and somewhat easy to too easy by 12% (Question IV. 11). 

Question IV. 12 invited teachers to evaluate the extent to which the unit allowed students to 
improve their French knowledge and skills in comparison with the regular French program. 
Fifty-three percent (53%) of participating teachers felt the unit had enabled the students to 
learn more, and 9% much more, while 22% rated the learning as equal, and the remaining 
16% felt that students had learned less with the integrated unit. Comparative comments 
provided by 16 teachers pinpointed benefits to comprehension and vocabulary (5 responses), 
the opportunity for students to use what they learned (2 responses) and their ability to handle 
more difficult material (2 responses). Some respondents, however, felt that the students had 
learned little or no grammar or language from the unit (4 responses). 

In response to Question IV.13, supplementary comments on the language aspect of the unit 
were made by 14 teachers. These are repeated below. 

II n'y avait pas asscz d'activitds pour ddvclopper le parlc. 

Ccttc approche communicative "n'dnervait" pas les dtudi ants. II y avait du nouveau & chaquc 
jour. Les tflfcvcs ne sc sentaicnt pas stresses alors l'apprentissagc el les connaissanccs dc la 
panic languc se sont passls inapergus. 

lis acquifcrcnt la langue au cours dune dtudc dc cormaissancc ct d'habililg autre que 
linguistiquc. 

Real communication was taking place. Some of the students made quite a bit of progress. 
They learned a lot even though they were not exactly aware of the learning. 
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II n'y avait pas asscz dc temps pour fairc plus de paricr. 
A mon avis la dimension "langue" manque. 

C'cst difficile dc briser des habitudes.' Mes 6 tudiants ne pouvaient pas se laisser allcr/ lis 
n'arri vaient pas & se d&endrc , ctj'ai peur que c'd tai t & cause de leurm anque de connaissanccs. 
n y avait pour eux une grandc difference de niveau de capability 

Des fois, mes Olives ont trouvd un pcu de difficult^ avec quclques-uas des mots du 
vocabulaire precis, mais aprts avoir rc$u une explication (btfve), ils en ont compris la 
plupart. 

J'ai aim6 le concept dc la ndgociation. 

Lcs ilfcves pensent qu'ils n'ont rien acquis en "langue"; par contra ils ont appris lc vocabu- 
laire n^ccssairc aux discussions des r ports, jcux, de la francophonie, des concours ... I like 
the idea of working Tonire des dvdncmcnts" in sports/games etc. Easy way to teach 
concept; nice progression from p. 6-21, etc. Should have more exercises; supplementary 
ones were good, but directions too difficult. 

Jc ne pouvais pas utiliscrla cassette parcc que c'ltait au-dessus des tfitcs de mes Itudiants. 

On devrait ajoutcr du travail ruppldmcntairc surla langue si oncnscignaitccs matdriaux aux 
^tudiants (dans cette province. 

Le vocabulaire dans lcs conversations £tait un pcu difficile, mais ce qu'on a trouvtf dans lc 
magazine dtait asscz facile & com prendre. 

I can see potential for learning, but again, I had to rush too much. Also, students didn't want 
to go through the preliminaries necessary to understand the project in French -they 
wondered why they couldn't get started on the game, but they weren't worrying about the 
French requirement. 

The culture syllabus. A substantial majority (71 %) of teachers viewed the cultural content 
of the unit as appropriate for the students. Another 23% viewed it as more or less 
appropriate. Only 6% thought it was Inappropriate (Question IV. 14). Slightly more than 
half (53%) of the teachers thought the unit had enabled students to gain a lot (38%), to a great 
deal (15%), of new knowledge about la francophonie, another 26% thought they had gained 
some, and 21% a little new knowledge (Question IV. 15). Several comments were added 
concerning the appropriateness of the cultural content of the unit: 

Pa~ une grandc presence francophone (ici). Alors cette dimension £tait hors dc leur 
experience. C'dtait intdrcssant par cxcmplc. 
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Most of these kids enjoyed the trivia on la francophonie, and most arc studying business. 

Nice complement to their new-found awareness re: Quebec. 

Mes tifeves voudraient bicn apprendrc d'autres chases sur la francophonie: ie: comment 
sont les jeunes fran^ais de leur ftge? 

In grade 1 1 Unit 2 VLF6, les pays francophones is studied * much more appropriate there. 1 

Teachers expressed reservations about the extent to which the unit had increased students 1 
acceptance of regional dialects of French (Question IV. 16): 28% responded not at all, 44% 
slightly, and 19% responded some, while only the remaining 9% were more positive. 
However, these findings should be interpreted in the light of Question IV. 17 which elicited 
teachers' perceptions of students' attitudes toward regional accents prior to beginning the 
unit. Eighty-nine percent (89%) reported that their students' attitudes ranged from neutral 
to very positive with only a small percentage indicating negative attitudes. These data 
suggest that the unit may not have had much effect on students' attitudes since these were 
already quite positive. 

In comparison to the regular French program, a majority of the teachers (70%) found the 
cultural content of the. unit to be more, to very much more, integrated (Question IV. 1 8), while 
24% found the amount of integration to be the same. There were 10 additional comparative 
comments on the integration of cultural content, most focussing on what cultural content 
there was in the regular text the classes were using. Nine additional comments on the cultural 
dimension of the teaching unit (Question IV. 19) were as follows; 

The tapes are too hard/ They made the kids very frustrated. The people speak too quickly. 
Perhaps the students should be provided with a script 

On peut en faire plus. Textcs pour "lire pour le message" etc. 

Dans cctte unitg la culture se prtscnte d'unc fa^on vivante pendant que dans 1c cours rtgulier 
il n r y a que plusieurs occasions oil la dimension culturclle se prfsentc d'unc manifcne qui attire 
rintcrtt des mes dlfcvcs. 

J aime bien employer les fails sur la francophonie pour un ensci^nement plus valable. 

Ccst cctte panic que les flfcvcs ont le plus aimdc ct oil ils ont lc plus rtagi. 

En dixidmc on fait toujours un projet de recherche individuellc sur la francophonie. 

Cdtait tits bicn prfsentd, mais jc pensc qu'il n y avail pas asscz de temps dapprcndre ct de 
gardcr en mdmoire cctte information. 
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The students could nut determine wha> to do with this information. The vocabulary was so 
difficult t 1 y couldn't even comprehend the passages.' 



J'ai beaucoup aimd la dimension culoircllc dc ccttc unit6. On avail l'opportunittf dc rendre 
visitc & des dlftves fran^ais ... 

The general language education syllabus . Question IV.20 probed teachers* opinions as 
to the emphasis which should be placed on the teaching of learning strategies and the 
development of linguistic and cultural awareness within a grade 10 cone French program. 
Half of the teachers expressed the view that a good deal of emphasis should be placed on 
these objectives, an additional 37% felt that a moderate emphasis was appropriate, while the 
remaining 12% were of the opinion that these objectives warrant little or no emphasis. 
According to 61% of the respondents, the students' regular French program places a 
moderate to fairly major emphasis on general language education; the rcmai ng teachers 
reported little (33%) to no emphasis (6%) (Question IV.21). When asked to rate the extent 
to which the activities directed toward strategics and the development of language awareness 
responded to students' needs (Question IV.22), responses were divided: 36% responded 
well to very well 30% more orlcss, and 34% a little or not at all. The proportion of activities 
devoted to strategies or the development of awareness was viewed as appropriate by 31% 
of teachers, more or less appropriate by 44% and as inappropriate by 25% (Question IV.23). 
Few comments were made on the general language education aspect of the teaching unit. 
Some felt there were too many such activities while others would have liked to have seen 
more emphasis on them. See below for relevant responses to Question IV.23 and IV.24: 

U en faut beaucoup plus • activitds intggrfes dans lc cahicr d'tftudiant. 

n y avait trop d'aetivitds. 

Les activitds ont rtp6\6 les idles ct rcnforcl - on doit augmentcr leur niveau. 
Far loo complicated. 

L'unitd est trop facile pour les 6\i ves dc la onzi&mc ann&, done la proportion d'activitls est 
trop. 

Difficile & commcntcrjuste. Jc n ai pas bicn saisi lc sens dc la formation langagifcre gdndralc. 
Mais d'aprfcs ce que jc comprcnds, jc m'inquittc un pcu. Pourquoi e'est n£ecssairc? 

II y a beaucoup d'cxplination sur les strategies ct la prise dc conscience dans lc guide 
d'utilisation - il aurait pu en Ctre plus dans lc cahicr. 

Integration. Question IV.25 elicited teachers' judgements as to whether the integration of 
the components of the multidimensional curriculum was successfully achieved. Sixty-two 
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pcrcer r (62%) responded yes, 35% more orless, and only 3% responded no. A large majority 
(79* ) felt that this type of integration would be feasible throughout the core French program 
(Question 111.26), with an additional 12% regarding it as more orless feasible, and 9% as not 
feasible. Asked if they had any additional comments on integration* 9 teachers responded 
as follows: 

Je pense qu'il est ndecssaire d'avoir plus d'activitls 6critcs - pas juste avec un ou deux mots 
mais les phrases ct les paragraphes. 

II faut avoir cc genre d , activit6 dans nos programmes pour int6rcsser les dtudiants 4 vouloir 
aimer leur cours de fran^ais langue scconde. 

But this is difllcult to achieve when the emphasis is always placed on grammar and 
structures. Our teachers must give "written" exams (minimum of two hours). It is difficult 
to evaluate all four syllabuses with this type of exam. 

II nc faut pas limitcr le curriculum 4 ce genre de processus. U faut continucr avec des details 
de base (pas grammaticaux). 

Continue?, leffort - crfez plus d'unitds commc modules. 

Je suis d'accord que e'est la seule fa^on d'apprendre. 

Je suis complement d'accord avec Immigration mais je tnouvc que le niveau de langue dtait 
trap difficile et Je crois qu'il faudra ajouter des activitls d'objectivation. 

Integration, & mon avis, est la bonne voie & suivre. 

Les objectifs n'ltaient jamais claircs aux 61&ves. 

V. Preparation for teaching the unit 

There was considerable variation in the size of the groups in which the respondents received 
their inscrvicc preparation for teaching the unit (Question V. 1 1 ). Six percent (6%) reported 
no group, 15% groups of 2-4, 51% participated in groups of 5-9, and 27% were in a group 
of 10 or more. 

The kit "Integration in Action" was reported to have been used as is by 40% of the 
respondents to Question V.2, with modifications reported by another 24%, and no use at all 
by 36%.3 For 35% of respondents, the in-service workshop was led by a ministry/provincial 
representative, and for 32% by a board coordinator (Question V.3). The remainder reported 
that the inservice preparation was carried out collaboratively (19%), or was led by a 
university professor (9%) or another teacher (3%). 

The length of the in-service sessions varied considerably with 12% reporting half aday, 44% 
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a fall day, 21% a day and a half, and 34% the full two days (Question V.4). After the in- 
service session 44% of teachers felt a little prepared to undertake teaching the unit, an 
additional 29% felt fairly well prepared, while the remaining teachers felt well (15%), or very 
well (12%), prepared (Question V.5). Question V.6 probed teachers 1 perceptions of the 
adequacy of the workshop upon completion of the unit. Thirty-eight percent (38%) felt it 
had been only a little (35%) or not at all (3%) adequate, another 26% viewed it as fairly 
adequate, and 35% reported that it had been adequate (26%) or very adequate (9%). 

Question V.7 probed the extent to which teachers felt they had benefitted from various 
aspects of the workshop. These responses* summarized in Table 4:3, indicate that each of 
the components of the in-service preparation was considered of some or much benefit to a 
majority of participants, with the teacher's guide and discussions with colleagues being 
found over all the most beneficial. This finding is similar to that noted in the 1987 NCFS 
piloting of the grade 8 communicative/experiential unit "Initiation au voyage" (see Harley 
and d'Anglejan 1987). 

Question V.8 asked teachers to identify parts of the integrated teaching unit that they had fell 
poorly prepared to teach. There were 16 responses as follows: 

Mener les discussions avec ma classe. J'aurais dQ les preparer avant en les encourageant & 
discuter davantage en classe. 

Le jeu de baseball. Jc nc jouc pas au baseball et seulement 3 (Slfcves lc connaissent. 
La Francophonie - surtout en cc qui a trait au Sommet de la Francophonie. 
Fabriquer le jeu. 
Evaluation. 

J'dtais mal prtpaitSc pour les panic* sur lc marketing ct les affaires en gdndral. 
Modalitd devaluation sommativc des dtudiants. 

1 always went in prepared - 1 had to.' I read over everything and did all exercises myself. My 
husband helped me with some of the business aspects. 

Je me scntais mal pnfipart pourladcuxifcmc panic de l'unitg. Je me demandais si j'avais asscz 
de temps pour completer l'unitl dans le temps suggdrt. 

J'ai ddjfr fait 1'unitd "Initiation au Voyage". More, jc savais quoi attendrc. 
Lc jeu de baseball. 

J'dtais bien ^niparte, sauf je n'avais pas assez de temps.' J'ai mal jugd. 

On a trop discutf la thtorie "multidimensionncllc" au lieu d'analyser toutcs les lemons. 
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Table 4:3 

Summary of Responses to Questions V.7 Regarding the Benefit 
Teachers Derived from Various Aspects of the Workshop 
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Amdnagement des activiids de groupe. Activity de formation langagifcrc g6n£rale. Pace of 
lessonAiming - short pilot period. Frustration & la fin. 

J'dtais assez bien prgparf pour les trois premieres lemons que j'ai faitcs. 

I was totally confused about how to launch into the program and how to juggle die course 
so that students wouldn't get behind. 1 

Jn response to Question V.9, 64% of respondents felt the kit would be useful, and 36% 
thought it would be more or less useful, for training other teachers to teach a multidimen- 
sional curriculum. Additional comments on this question provided by some of the teachers 
arc presented below: 

Peut-6tre une traduction en anglais aiderait ceux/celles qui ne coinprenncnt pas les termes 
techniques. 
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Some aspects * learning strategies, "le message", pair/group work - are important, applicable 
and transferable. La trousse must be redone for non-FSL teachers. 

Maintenant que j*y suis passfe A travel ... U faudrait absolument rtpasserune IcQon en detail 
• jouer le rile d< tudiant • La formation du professeur serait valablc. 

I would like to keep it and use it again. 

Oui, pour les 6tudiants aux colleges d'&ucation peut-fitre. 

II faut faist des changements, mais en g£n£ral, oui. 

Mais, je pense qu'il faudrait donner unc session dc sensibilisation pour apprcndrc comment 
rutiliscr dans le mcillcur du possible en cxploitant les activitds dc fagon & utiliscr les 4 
syllabus. 

Quclques modifications seraicnt peut-dtrc advisiblcs. Pour (mon contextc) Je sugg<5rais dc 
Vutiliser en 1 le plutfit qu'en lOe annde. 

La trousse vous donne des objectifs et des id&s mais on nc devrait pas fairs tout ce qu elle 
dit parce que les activitds sont un pcu trap faciles et trop longues. 

VI. General Information 

Of the 31 teachers who reported the dates of beginning and ending the 10-hour pilot x'ricvJ 
(Questions VI. 1 and VI.2), about half began in late February or March, and the romancer 
in April. From the dates reported in about 5 cases it appears that these classes may have been 
using the materials for over 10 hours when the teacher's questionnaire was completed. At 
the end of the 10-hour period, one class was reported to be still on lesson 1 and a second class 
was part way through lesson 2 (Question VI.3). Most classes, however, had completed Part 
I of the unit in the 10-hour period: 58% had finished or nearly finished lesson 3, 9% were 
on lesson 4, 21% on 'esson 5, and two classes (6%) had completed the unit, except in one 
case for inventing the game which was reserved until after the 10-hour pilot oeriod. 

In response to Question VI.4, half of the participating teachers reported that their students 
had not carried out the optional activities, 35% said their students had done some, while 1 5% 
said their students had carried out all the optional activities. Among the vast majority who 
had not completed the unit, 47% said they did not intend to do so, 25% reported that they 
might, and 28% said they intended to continue (Question VI.5).4 In response to Question 
VI.6, 69% of participating tc *chcrs reported that their students had submitted a game to the 
contest. 

Most respondents gave a brief global reaction to the teaching unit in response to Question 
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VI.7, and about half added further notes (Question VI.8). Responses to Question VI.7 are 
presented verbatim below: 

A very interesting and very communicative unit. 

Je suis trts motive ft voir qu'on tftudie de nouvelles mdthodes contcmporaines d'enseigner le 
fran$ais qui visent ft faire communiquer les eifcves et non pas seulement apprendre la 
linguistique de la langue. 

Tits agitable! 

Un beau change. 

C'etait une experience tits profitable pour les eifcves parcc qu'ils ont bcaucoup ameliortS leur 
comprehension et ont appris les strategies et ont augment^ leurs connaissanccs culturclles. 
lis se sentent plus ft raise dans une classe dirigde complement en fran^ais. 

L'idde est tits bonne mais les activiUSs sont trop compliqudes du point de vue de la langue. 

Une experience ft laquelle j'drais bicn content d'avoir participe. 

Unite interessante mais difficile ft enseigner. Nous avons eu bcaucoup dintcrruptions. 

Cette unite a excite mes eifcves parce qu ils ont cru qu'il y avail un but actif et itScl en inventant 
un jeu. 

Le vocabulaire dtait trop difficile pour le dixifcmc niveau. 

Cetait une tits bonne idee, mais j'aurais aime avoir plus de temps pour cette unite. 

Intercssant pour les eifcvcs, et pour le professeur Ccrtaines aciivites un pcu difficiles pour 
les eifeves ce qui diminuc leur motivation. 

Une bonne idee mais ... je trouve que le but de l'enseignement n est pas vraimcnt respectd. 
Invcnter un jeu - bien ... mais pour des prix??? Les eifcvcs s y sont intercsscs ft cause de 
Targent. 

Le concept est fantastique. N'importc qui, parlant fran^ais, aurait pu le faire. A tout 
programme j'aime adapter pour mes etudiants, ce qui vicnt avec l'experiencc de l'enseigne- 
ment. 

J'ai bien aime cette unite. Cetait, pour mes eifcvcs une experience positive. 

Moi qui etais si excite et positif avant de commenccrne comprcnds pas pourquoi les etudiants 
ne l'ont pas aimdc! 

Les eifcves ont am£liort leur fran^ais oral. 

Cette unite comprcnd plusieurs activites de valeur pedagogiquc. 
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Intdressant pour lcs dlfcves, surtout la creation dc leur proprc jcu, mais les activity 

pn£paratoires ne les aidaient pas trop ct la cassette trap difficile. 

L'unit6 a 6\6 bien toque par les dlfcves. Cttait une unitd qu'il valait bicn la peine d'essaycr. 

N'impoite quelle sorte d'unitf qui employcrait l'idde de l'unitd intdgnJe sera meilleurc que lc 
programme plate qui existe maintenant 

Quel travail! lis sesont amuses bicn... 

This unit is a great idea that needs a "haircut". With a good trim of certain exercises, it will 

provide an interesting and useful addition to the grade 10 course. 

La prcmifcre panic (lemons l a 3) &ait asscz bonne, mais lemons 4-6 (Jtaicnt trop (et trop 

difficiles). 

Far too difficult and frustrating for the students. 
Le m&hode est trts interessantc et effective. 

It changed and reinforced my ideas and methods re: integration, formation langagifcrc, 
approche communicative ... 

It is truly "revolutionary" in its potential for application across curricula aid MUST NOT 
BE ABANDONED! Unit shows that materials can be developed which tnily do this. They 
have only to be perfected. 

Unc mdlhode comprehensive qui encourage lcs dlfcvcs & parlcr avec dc la confiancc mfimc 
sils font des petitcs fautes. Cest le message qui est important. 1 

fa prend bcaucoupplus dc temps que prtvu pourchaquc lc^on ct lc vocab. a sou vent 6\6 trop 
difficile pour nos dives en lOe. 
Bcaucoup dc f /avail k preparer mais utile. 
Cette unite est bonne mais un pcu trop longuc. 

Additional comments provided by 15 of the respondents in answer to Question VI. 8 focussed 
most often (7 comments) on the lack of time to complete the unit, areas of difficulty (6 
responses) such as listening to the cassette, and notes on specific activities/lessons that the 
respondents had cither liked or disliked or had modified in some way. 

Student questionnaire: 
results 

There were 729 respondents to the student questionnaire in a total of 39 classes. As Tabic 
4:4 indicates, the vast majority of the participating students were at the grade 10 level. 
However, there is considerable variation among the students in terms of the number of years 
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each of them had studied French. The group average is 6.9 years; the distribution is shown 
in Table 4:5. 

Table 4:4 

Distribution of tub Participating Students (N = 72) 
Accordino to Grade Lbvbl 

Grade % 

9 0.5 

10 93.0 

11 6.5 

12 0.5 

100% 

Table 4:5 

Number op Years of French Instruction 



N of N of 

Years Students % 

1 6 0.8 

2 7 1.0 

3 13 1.8 

4 59 8.1 

5 56 7.7 

6 98 13.4 

7 264 36.2 

8 98 13.4 

9 30 4.1 

10 62 8.5 

1 1 24 3.3 

12 2 0.3 

13 1 0.1 
(missing) 9 1.2 



Total 729 100.0 
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In response to Question 5 regarding enrollment in a French immersion or extended French 
program, 91 students (12.5%) indicated that they had participated in such a program. Of 
these, 41% report one to two years of study while 59% report 3 or more years. 

Responses to Question 6 "How important is it for you to learn French?" indicate that a large 
majority of the students view it as quite important (45%) or very important (26%), an 
additional 23% display neutral attitudes - French is neither important nor unimportant, 
while only a small percentage (5%) of the sample consider the learning of French to be of 
little or no importance. Students' self-evaluations of their knowledge of French (Question 
7) were variable. About one fifth of the sample rated their French knowledge as very good 
(19%) or excellent (2%); 44% rated their knowledge as good, while the remaining 35% of 
the students rated it as fair or poor. 

The remainder of the questions probed students' reactions to the unit "Sc lancer en affaires 
avec un jeu". In terms of the units interest (Question 8) responses were divided: about one 
third of the subjects rated it quite interesting (32%) or very interesting (3%); 36% were 
neutral finding it neither interesting nor uninteresting, while 29% indicated that it was 
lacking in interest 

In terms of the unit's difficulty (Question 9), 30% of the students reported finding it easy 
(23%) or very easy (7%), 46% were neutral - it was neither easy nor difficult -while the 
remaining students found the unit difficult (21%) or very difficult (3%). 

Question 10 focussed on students' perceptions of the amount learned from the unit about 
developing and marketing an invention. Whereas just under 20% of the students felt they 
had learned quite a lot (17%) or a great deal (3%), and another 46% felt they had learned 
some, the remaining 34% felt they had learned not much (24%) or very little (10%) about 
the topic. Students 1 perceptions o " M amount of learning about the French-speaking world 
derived from the unit (Question li, were somewhat more positive: 32% felt they had 
learned quite a lot (27%) or a great deal (5%), another 45% learned some, while the 
remaining 23% felt the unit had taught them not much (17%) or very lit ,u '6%) about the 
French-speaking world. 

Five questions (Questions 12-16) focussed on students' perceptions of the improvement in 
French language skills attributable to the unit. These results are summarized in Table 4.6. 
The pattern of responses to this series of questions indicates a tendency for the students to 
perceive the unit as slightly more helpful in the improvement of receptive skills (understand- 
ing spoken and written French) than productive skills (speaking and writing French). The 
responses to Question 16 are of particular interest in that one of the goals of the communi- 
cative approach to language learning is to enhance students' ability and willingness to 
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process authentic speech or writing for meaning even when that input contains novel 
vocabulary or grammatical elements. The majority of students (38%) perceive the unit to 
have definitely or probably improved this ability. 

Questions 17 and 1 8 probe students' perceptions of the unit's impact on the improvement of 
their attitudes toward regional accents in French. These findings ait shown in Table 4.7. 
n .ince over 85% of the students reported neutral or positive attitudes toward regional accents 
(Question 18) prior to exposure to the experimental unit, the responses to question 17 are 
rather difficult to intciprct. While it is clear that over 30% of the students felt their attitudes 
did improve, some of those whose attitudes absolutely ir probably did not improve may have 
been among those whose prior attitudes were already positive or neutral. 

When asked to compare the amount of learning derived from the experimental unit in 
comparison with their usual Frcnchprogram (Question 19) students' opinions were divided: 
38% reported that they had learned a little more (3 1 %) or much more (7%), 26% about the 
same, while the remaining 36% thought they had learned a little less (21%) or much less 
(15%). 

Question 20 probed the amount of enjoyment derived by students from the various activities 
in the experimental unit. These responses are summarized in Table 4.8. The pattern of 
resumes indicates that over 70% of students enjoyed or much enjoyed activities carried out 
with another classmate (activity e) and group work (activity 0. Those activities involving the 
entire nlass (activities b,g) were alsocnjoycd by half the students. Listening to tapes, reading 
the magazine, and doing workbook activities on one's own were, in general, not found as en- 
joyable. 

In response to question 21, nearly three quarters of the students reported that their class 
entered the competition to develop a game about M la francophonie 1 '. Number of games 
invented per class ranged from 1 or 2 (28% of classes) to 3 - 6 (28%) and 6 - 1 1 (28%). Only 
16% of classes did not invent a game (Question 22). 

Two concluding questions invited open-ended comments on the teaching unit from the 
participating students. Answers to Question 23, "Please indicate what you think of this 
teaching unit in one sentence/ 1 are categorized in terms of their focus and presented in Table 
4.9. J*\st overhalf (53%) of students' responses to this question were positive in nature, while 
3H% were negative. The emphasis of the comments - also reflected in additional comments 
provided in response to Question 38 - was on the interest of the unit, whether it was a 'good 
program 1 , how useful it was for learning, and its difficulty. 

Observer questionnaire: 
results 

There were 37 observer questionnaires completed, representing observations in 21 different 
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pilot classes, some of which were visited several times. Almost all observers were French 
coordinators or consultants. Observations lasted on average SO minutes, with most obser- 
vations being 40 to 50 minutes long. Seven of the observations tout place while classes were 
on lesson 1 of the unit, 1 0 observations during lesson 2, 1 9 observations during lesson 3, and 
2 during lesson 4 of the unit. 

Question 6 asked whether the directions in the teacher's guide had been followed: 43% of 
responses indicated 'yes' and 54% 'more or less'. Further comments about the directions and 
how well they were realized were made on 35 of the questionnaires. The most frequent 
comment (11 responses) was that the directions were clear and well explained. Almost 
equally frequent (10 responses) was the comment that directions had been modified to meet 
students' needs, interests, or abilities. There were 3 comments to the effect that the teacher 
was not well prepared or had difficulty in giving clear directions. 

In response to Question 7, all teachers were observed to use French most if not all of the time 
(on average 98%), and students were also observed for the most pan to be using French (on 
average 76% of the time). Observers' most frequent comment on language use (11 
responses) was that the students spoke in French during whole-class discussions but in 
English during pair- or groupwork. There were 5 comments that students spoke virtually 
only in French, and 5 comments that students were confident or comfortable speaking 
French. In contrast, two observers noted that students were not comfortable speaking 
French. Two respondents indicated that students were making some, or many errors and 5 
more observed that the students were more concerned with expressing ideas than with 
correct grammar. 

When asked whether objectives had been satisfactorily met for 1-3 activities they had 
observed (Question 8), three quarters or more of the respondents felt that objectives had been 
quite well (46% - 47%) or completely (28% - 38%) met. A small proportion (9% - 19%) 
regarded them as more or less met, and the remainder (5% - 8%) considered that they had 
been met only a little or not at all. 

Question 9 sought observers' views on whether the objectives of the activities they had seen 
were appropriate. Just over half (55%) indicated 'yes 1 , 43% responded 'more or less', and 
only 3% responded 'no'. Frequent comments on the objectives included 1 1 responses to the 
effect that objectives were appropriate or that students were motivated, alongside 9 
comments that, on the contrary, the objectives were too difficult or beyond the students' 
language skills. 

Responses to Question 10 concerning the difficulty of the material for the class being 
observed indicated that just over 40% considered it average in difficulty and 29% thought 
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it was easy. Twenty-seven percent (27%), on the other hand, felt that the material was 
difficult and 3% that it was very difficult. Additional comments on difficulty distinguished 
in some instances between strong and weak students and between difficulty and challenge. 
Five observers found the activities they had seen difficult for all students and three found 
them challenging for all. Two more found them too hard for weak students, but for good 
students the material was appropriate or even too easy, according to two comments. Six 
more respondents found the activities they observed appropriate for all students. Three 
additional comments referred to some difficulties in production, especially among weaker 
students, and one noted problems with vocabulary. 

Responses to Question 1 1 indicated a good level of observed interest among the students: 
27% of responses indicated that students were much interested, 35% that they were quite 
interested, and 30% that they were more or less interested. The remaining 8% found them 
little or not at all interested. 

Amount of student participation (Question 12) was assessed in relation to whole-class 
activities, group- or pairwork, and individual activities. As Table 4:10 shows, the majority 
of responses fell in the average to good categories, with group- or pairwork being seen as the 
activities that elicited most student participation (62% of responses in the good to very good 
categories). Further comments on student grouping and participation were made in 29 
instances. Ten responses pointed to good to excellent participation and successful group- 
ing. Nine comments, however, referred to students 1 linguistic weaknesses or other impedi- 
ments to successful participation, such as boredom, too much teacher talk, or too much use 
of English in groupwork. 

When observed student interest and participation were compared with regular FSL classes 
at the same level (Question 1 3), half the respondents (52%) found no difference, while most 
of the remainder (42%) found them greater in the pilot class observed. Of the 24 comments 
made on this question, only 7 referred comparatively to the regular program. Three noted 
more interest, active participation, and interaction in the pilot class, and one referred to more 
risk-taking (though not a great deal of interest) among the pilot students. Another observed 
little difference from the regular program, and two indicated an inability to make a 
comparative judgment. One observer commented that the response to this question was 
dependent on the teacher rather than the unit. 

Additional comments were provided on 10 questionnaires in response to Question 14. While 
two comments expressed a need for more teacher training in the communicative approach, 
two others referred to creative contributions to the unit by participating teachcre. One 
observer noted a high level of motivation in the class which was attributed to the content of 
the unit, another felt that the subject of la francophonie was more interesting to the students 
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than the game. Finally, one observer commented that motivation and enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher were very important to the success of the approach. 

Further statistical 
analyses of 
questionnaire data 

In addition to the descriptive statistics provided in section 4.4, further correlational analyses 
were carried out to determine whether there was any relationship between background 
characteristics of participating schools, students, and teachers and their reactions to the pilot 
teaching unit. Also investigated was the extent to which teacher and class perceptions of the 
unit matched each other. Table 4.11 lists selected background variables that could be 
anticipated to have some bearing on the reactions to the teaching unit, and Table 4.12 
displays the dependent variables selected to represent student and teacher reactions to the 
unit In this section we report Pearson product moment correlations of .3 c r greater, i.e. those 
that account for at least 9% of the variance in one or more of the relevant dependent variables. 

School background characteristics. There was no evidence that the school background 
characteristics repotted on the provincial forms bore any relation to students' or teachers' 
reactions to the teaching unit. Neither relative size of community, socio-economic back- 
ground of the school population, nor their home language characteristics were predictive of 
responses to the student and teacher questionnaires. 

Analysis of student questionnaires. Responses to four questions on the student question- 
naire were selected as predictor variables (see Table 4. 1 1). Three of these showed small 
correlations of just over .3 with students' responses on specific dependent variables. Prior 
enrolment in a French immersion or extended French program was found to be negatively 
correlated (-.31, p .001) with students' perceptions of the unit's difficulty (Question9): thn 
is, there was a slight tendency for students with 3 or more years previously spent in an 
immersion or extended program to find the unit easier relative to those who had spent less 
time in such a program, with the latter in turn tending to find it easier than those who had 
never been enrolled in immersion or extended French. Also correlating negatively with 
perceptions of difficulty (Question 9) were the responses to Question 7 concerning students' 
knowledge of French (-.34, p .001). Students with more self-assessed knowledge of French 
were a little more likely to find the unit relatively easy than were those who felt they had less 
knowledge of French. A third predictor variable - students' perceptions of the importance 
of learning French (Question 6) - correlated positively (.32, p .001) with Question 1 1 con- 
cerning the amount of learning about the French-speaking world derived from the unit. That 
is, relative to their peers, students who felt learning French was more important were also 
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slightly more likely to feci they had learned more from the unit about the French-speaking 
world. Number of years of French (Question 4) did not correlate at .3 or above with any of 
the dependent variables on the student questionnaire. 

Analysis of Teacher Questionnaires. There were 10 questions on the teacher question- 
naire selected as potential predictors of reactions to the teaching unit (see Table 4. 1 1), 
Neither number of years of teaching French (Part I, Question 1 5) nor teachers' mother tongue 
(Part I, Question 17) bore any significant relationship to teachers 1 reactions to the unit. The 
remaining predictors were significantly related to one or more of the dependent teacher 
variables listed on Table 4. 12. In general, however, there were relatively few significant cor- 
relations. 

Class size (Part I, Question 6) was significantly correlated (.32, p .05) with perceptions of 
the unit's difficulty foratudents: teachers with larger classes showed a slight tendency to find 
the unit more difficult for the students. Class size also correlated with teachers' reactions to 
the experiential component of the unit (page 9, Questions 4 and 5). Teachers with larger 
classes were slightly more likely to be doubtful about the central role of the experiential 
component of the unit (.35, p .05) and tended to be less positive than those with smaller 
classes about students' enjoyment of the experiences of the unit (correlation of .30, p .05). 
The grade at which most students in the class had started French (Question 7) was also related 
to several of the dependent variables on the teachers' questionnaire. The earlier the starting 
grade, the more likely teachers were to feel that students hart enjoyed the experiences in the 
unit (correlation of .49, p .0 1 ) (page 9, Question 5) and the less likely they were to have felt 
the need to supplement the language work of the unit (ccrrelation of -.37, p .05) (page 10, 
Question 10). A small positive relationship was also found between class starting grade and 
teachers' assessments of how much students had learned from the unit about the francophone 
world (correlation = .33, p .05) (page 1 1, Question 15), and with their assessments of how 
appropriate the strategy and awareness activities of the general language education yllabus 
had been (correlation ■ .39, p .05) (page 12, Question 22). 

Teachers' perceptions of where most students in the pilot class were headed after secondary 
school (Question 10) was related to two dependent variables: difficulty of teaching the unit 
(correlation = -.42, p .01) (page 6, Question 4), and how much of the unit was covered by 
the class (correlation » .39, p .05) (page 15, Question 3). Classes judged as more academic 
in orientation were slightly more likely than others to be found easy to teach in the pilot study, 
and to have reached the end of lesson 4. 

The ratio of French to English that teachers considered most appropriate at the grade level 
(Part I, Question 1 1) correlated at .33 (p .05) with their perceptions of how much language 
students had learned from the experimental unit in comparison with their regular program 
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(page 10, Question 12), Interestingly, teachers who felt that proportionately more use of 
English was appropriate were slightly more likely to feel that students had learned more from 
the teaching unit than from their regular program. 

Additional FSL qualifications by teachers (Part I, Question 16) tended to be mildly 
associated (.32, p .05) with a more positive view of the role of the experiential component 
of the teaching unit (page 9, Question 4). Finally, how well teachers felt that the in-service 
sessions had prepared them to teach the unit (Part V, questions 5 and 6) showed sm all positive 
correlations of .3 1 (p .05) and ,32 (p .05) with their perceptions of how interested students 
were in the unit (page 6, Question 1). 

Correlations between teacher predictor and student dependent variables. Relation* 
ships between variables on the teacher questionnaire and the student questionnaire were 
examined by averaging the student responses within each class for each of the dependent 
variables. Class size, as reported by teachers, was the predictor variable most consistently 
related to student dependent variables. It correlated positively with students' interest in the 
unit (.37, p .05), the amount they felt they had learned about the francophone world (.33, 
p .05), and how much they felt they had improved (a) in understanding written French (.4 1 , 
p .01), (b) in understanding oral French (.33, p ,05), and (c) in speaking French (.39, 
p .05). Only four other significant correlations were noted. Teachers' perceptions of the 
appropriate ratio of French to English use in class were associated (correlation = .31, p .05) 
with students 1 perceptions of their improvement in anticipating meaning (Question 16): that 
is, teachers who felt that greater use of French was appropriate in class were slightly more 
likely to have students who were positive about having improved their ability to anticipate 
meaning. Years of teaching French and added teacher qualifications in FSL both showed 
small correlations (.3 1 , p .05, and .32 p .05) with how students felt the unit had affected their 
attitudes towards regional accents in French (Question 17): Students with a more experi- 
enced or more highly qualified teacher were slighdy more likely to feel that their attitudes 
had improved. Finally, teachers' views as to how well they had been prepared by the in- 
service cessions (page 14, Question 6) were positively correlated (.36, p .05) with how much 
students felt they had learned about developing and marketing an invention (Question 10). 

Relationships between student and teacher dependent variables. Several questions in 
the teacher and student questionnaires elicited reactions to similar aspects of the teaching 
unit. A final set of analyses was carried out to determine the extent to which teachers and 
the students in their class agreed in their perceptions. In general there was a good level of 
agreement. 

Teachers' perceptions of how interesting the unit had been for the students in their class 
accorded quite well (correlation = .49, p .01) with their students' own assessments of the 
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unit's interest. At the same time there was a substantial positive correlation (.68, p .001) 
between teachers' and their students' perceptions of how difficult the unit was. although as 
previously noted (see section 4.2). teachers tended in absolute terms to see the unit as more 
difficult than did the students. Teachers' perceptions of how difficult the language of the unit 
was were also correlated, though somewhat less strongly (.52. p .001). with class percep- 
tions of the unit's difficulty. Similarly teachers' perceptions of teaching difficulty were 
correlated with class assessments of how difficult the unit was (.46. p .01). 

There was a positive relationship (correlation = .58. p .001) between how much classes felt 
they had learned about inventing and marketing an invention (question 10 on the student 
questionnaire) and how much teachers felt their students had appreciated the experiences of 
the unit (page 9. Question 5 of teacher questionnaire). Teachers and students also agreed 
quite well on how much French was learned relative to the regular program (correlation = 
.57, p .001). A smaller positive correlation of .36 (p .05) emerged between teachers' and 
their students' perceptions of how much had been learned about the francophone world. On 
strategic activities connected with the general language education syllabus, however, class 
and teacher perceptions appeared to be unrelated: there was no significant correlation 
between teachers' perceptions of the usefulness of woric on strategies and awareness (page 
12, Question 22) and their students' perceptions of their improvement in anticipating 
meaning. 

Panel discussion 

At the annual meeting of CASLT held in May 1989 in Vancouver, a ♦hree-membcr panel 
discussed reactions to the grade 10 pi' Jt study. Two members had participated as pilot 
teachers and one had been an observ< r. The session, which was chaired by Janet Poyen, 
ass ciate director of the National Core French Study, followed a qucstion-and-answer 
format. 

Background on the pilot classes 

After a brief introduction to the unit "Sc lancer en affaires avec un jeu" by the chair, the panel 
members each provided some background information about the classes on which their 
comments would be based. 

Judy Bilenki ('JB') had been teaching a pilot class of 30 students in Manitoba. These grade 
10 students were in an enriched core French program and were a strong group. They had 
started with 40 minutes of French per day in grade 4 and at the time of the study were 
receiving 45 minutes per day. The class included two former immersion students. 

Barbara Yeomans ("BY'), from British Columbia, had had a pilot class of 12 highly 
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motivated students (80 per cent were planning to continue core French in grade 1 1 , and 8 of 
the students had just returned from a trip to Quebec). The class had reached the end of lesson 
3 in 1 1 periods of SO minutes each. 

Debbie Pineau CDF), a French coordinator from Prince Edward Island, had observed in two 
pilot classes: one a grade 10 class of 27: students, and the other a 'comparison' grade 11 class 
of 20 students. (Most students tended to continue French in grade 1 1 owing to a board 
requirement of four language credits.; Core French had begun in this board at grade 4. 

Reactions to the teaching unit 

The following summary adheres to the question and answer format of the panel discussion. 

Chair: Was the language preparation in this particular unit appropriate to your students' level 
of language proficiency? Was it adequate for comprehension? For production? Did you 
have to resort to the supplementary exercises in the guide? 

JB: Sometimes students would ask if they could stop and study, for example, a verb tense. 
Their comprehension was excellent and they accepted the challenge. When preparing rules 
for the game in small groups, students had the idea of referring to the cahicr to sec how to 
express the imperative. 

BY: The language level was in general appropriate, though there was some frustration to 
begin with due to the complexity of the instructions associated with listening and reading 
activities. It was easy to introduce the vocabulary that students needed. The class enjoyed 
working on the various ways of expressing sequence in connected discourse. 

DP: The students could manage comprehension activities well but the writing was at too 
difficult a level. A list of vocabulary (without translation) that students could refer to would 
have been helpful (see Appendix E). 

Chain How effective was the effort to help students become better language learners and 
make them more aware of strategics for learning (objectives of the general language 
education syllabus)? 

JB: It was successful in making students understand what's involved in comprehension. 
When they filled out their questionnaires, they indicated that they had not learned a great 
deal, but when they reached the part where they had to produce a game they realized that they 
had learned a lot. They were disappointed that they weren't able to speak more. 

BY: My understanding of this syllabus is that it involved consciousness raising and students' 
talking about how they were learning in French. There could have been more activities to 
develop this concept which is a significant one overlooked by most programs. 
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DP: Students were devastated at first by the comprehension tasks that they faced, but were 
successful at developing the strategy of predicting what they would hear they realized they 
needed to pick up on key words and recognized that they had succeeded at this. They were 
also able to get information from encyclopedias. 

Chair: Did the cultural content of the unit lead students to greater sensitivity wkJ understand- 
ing of francophones? Did you get involved in any class discussion about any aspect of la 
francophonie? 

DP: The unit provided much more cultural content than students would have had in their 
normal program. 

BY: The students gained in cultural awareness and curiosity. For example, they picked up 
on the international politics of the use of French in the Cameroons from the taped interviews. 

JB: The class was very interested in facts and in meeting francophones who were invited into 
the classroom. Onestudentcommentedonfcelingmortsensitizedtotheirownculture. The 
magazine piece on handshaking, for example, gave rise to a discussion about touching and 
hugging differences in the cultural background of students. 

Chair: Docs the experiential approach work? Do the students like it, do they think they are 
learning? 

BY: The questionnaires came a bit too soon. As I mentioned earlier, the students realized 
later on that they had learned more than they thought. I observed that they learned much for 
only 1 1 periods: la francophonie, sequencing, listening and reading for message. They were 
very disappointed at not having time to fully develop the game and amazed me by what they 
did produce in one hour 5 potentially interesting games with a few stated rules. 

Chair What are your comments on the integration process in this unit? 

BY: I think there was Mgh potential formisunderstandinghere. In the National Core French 
Study, integration has a special meaning. Existing materials are not integrated in this way. 
The biggest challenge for the study is to find ways of educating teachers and publishers to 
an understanding of this concept It is in 'integration 1 that the communicative approach finds 
its validity. 

DP: Given just a three-week pilot 'plunked' into the regular program, it is very difficult to 
get the idea of integration across. 

Chair: Did the Verifications' give an adequate indication of how well the students had 
succeeded with the objectives of each lesson? Was there adequate evaluation of the four 
skills, of the experiential learning and the cultural knowledge? 
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BY: The answer is 'NO'. What was tested was listening comprehension and a bit of culture. 
We skipped one of the verifications because it was repetitive. This needs much work. 

DP: The verifications provided in the unit were insultingly repetitious. The teachers in the 
classes I observed didn't use them. There was a need for good evaluation because the unit 
took a fair amount of time. One of the teachers designed a set of 5-point scales with clearly 
defined criteria to evaluate students 1 presentations on the games they had created (see Tabic 
4. 13). It would also have been useful to have evaluation of students' willingness to speak 
French during groupwork. 

Chain Could you comment on class reactions to the cassettes and the material in general? 

DP: The students found it hard to understand the taped speaker with a continental French 
accent. The speaker from the Cameroons was easier forthem to understand. They found the 
cahierd'activMs very boring, but much enjoyed the groupwork and preparing the game. 

BY: The students in my class liked listening tc the tapes and trying to get the message. The 
idea of creating a game was very motivating. The found it asy to generate games and did it 
in an hour, as I said earlier. 

Table 443 

Evaluation du jeu 

Noms: 



Crittres: (Encerclcz la valcur) 

1. un jeu original: 

2. un jeu intgressant: 

3. les ttglements sont clairs 
(sans ambiguVtfi) 

4 le jeu intfcgnc bien les 

renscignements sur la francophonie 
5. l'cxplication du jeu est en 

frangais correct 

25 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
Total; 
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JB: My students enjoyed the cultural aspect of the unit and found it a pleasant change from 
the routine. The became bored with the workbook; in particular they got tired of checking 
true/false answers and would have benefitted from more writing activities* Creating a game 
took one double period in class, but the students also worked incredibly hard on their games 
at home. Two students commented on the creative opportunity provided by the unit and felt 
that this was the most positive aspect of the pilot. Students would have liked more 
opportunities to speak French. 

Chair: I would now like to provide each panelist with an opportunity to summarize their 
experience with the unit, and to suggest any strategies they see as being particularly helpful. 

BY enlisted audience participation hi carrying out a lire pourle message' type of activity that 
she often used with her class, who, she reported, had become skilled at this. She also provided 
a handout with teacher comments, recommendations, and student comments (sec Appendix 

F). 

DP: (Drawing the attention of the audience to a display she had mounted of students' games 
and associated instructions) Note that the written rules contain errors in some cases. In one 
class the teacher was doing the work of correcting writing errors. This should have been 
done by the teacher and students together. A problem was that there were no goals for written 
production, or for that matter, for oral production. (BY commented here that the writing 
process could be divided into two stages - first drafting, and later polishing.) Teachers 
needed instructions on how to organize the production of the game. The mp ? n emphasis of 
the material was on comprehension and obtaining information, and there were not enough 
activities aimed at developing speaking skills. An additional problem was that the time 
guidelines for the unit were inadequate, in that only three lessons could be completed in the 
10 hours. A time chart prepared for lesson I, for example, shows that it takes about 3 hours 
to complete the activities for this lesson alone (see Appendix G). 

JB: My suggestion would be to incorporate more speaking activities. In lesson 4 on 
publicity, for example, some questions for brainstorming could have been added: e.g. 
Where do we see publicity? Why does it exist? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of advertising? The teacher's role in this type of activity is as discussion 
leader, but the students do the talking. Another suggestion as a follow up to the creation of 
a game would be to have students develop an ad for their game. I have also used an activity 
I call 'march6 aux puces' where the students have to bring to class something they'd really 
like to get rid of, and sell it to the class. This is a very motivating and successful activity. 

Questions and comments from the audience 

It was noted that the panel lacked representation from every province. Concern was also 
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expressed that game preparation in class could involve too much precious time in cutting and 
pasting. 

In response to a question as to whether there was enough emphasis on language in the 
teaching unit, BY commented that she didn't have a vision of how the language component 
would fit in the regular program. In general, she felt there was a need for more emphasis on 
language. She found the student workbook weak in this regard and felt that there needed to 
be some changes to the teacher's guide. 

Garification was requested concerning the purpose of the pilot study, and in reaction to an 
announcement by the chair that remaining extra copies of the magazine would be made 
available for sale, the appropriateness of doing so was questioned on the grounds that various 
suggestions had been made by the panel as to how the material could be improved. The chair 
responded that the National Core French Study had no further funds with which to revise the 
material. Hie purpose of the pilot study was not to try out classroom material in preparation 
for formal publication but to provide a concrete example of how integration of the four 
syllabuses could be effected and to prepare a report for the provinces describing the feedback 
from the classroom. 

5, Conclusions 

The teaching unit H Sc lancer en affaires avec un jeu" was designed to demonstrate how 
integration of content from the four syllabuses - language, communicative/experiential, 
culture, and general language education - could be put into practice in a classroom context. 
The feedback provided by teachers, students, and observers based on 10 hours' use of the unit 
indicates how this example of integrated classroom material was received. In this conclud- 
ing section, we consider some implications of their reactions to the unit for further 
curriculum development of an integrated, multidimensional nature. 



An important principle of the proposed multidimensional core French curriculum is that 
through integration, a more effective use can be made of available time. Findings from the 
present study suggest that time distribution and pacing, particularly of experientially 
oriented activities, remains an important issue. Almost all the teachers found the unit too 
long to be completed in the suggested 10-hour pilot period. Only 36% of teachers reported 
having gone beyond lesson 3 of the 6-lesson unit, and a mere 6% (2 classes) completed all 
6 lessons in the pilot period. At least part of the problem appears to have been that particular 
activities were simply too time-consuming to organize and carry out (see e.g. Appendix G) 
so that all could be accomplished in the time proposed. Teachers 1 suggestions for eliminat- 
ing, or adapting, activities will clearly be helpful for future curriculum development of an 
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integrated nature. It is noteworthy that some comments related more to the redundancy of 
some activities than they did to difficulty, although complexity (e.g. of language work) was 
als cited as a reason for eliminating activities. 

Level of difficulty and 
language support 

It would obv ,usly be impossible to design a uni t that would be at an exactly appropri ate level 
of difficulty for all grade 10 core French classes. The statistical analysis showed that the 
content and activities of "Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu M tended to be viewed as more 
difficult by teachers with larger classes, and by students with lower self-assessed knowledge 
of French (see also observers' comments), A majority of teachers (61%) felt the need to 
supplement the language work of the unit, and 80% of them found the unit as a whole on the 
difficult side. While students appeared in general much less concerned with the issue of 
difficulty, their generally low level of enthusiasm for listening to tapes and reading the 
magazine (see Table 4:8) may have reflected problems in comprehension, as some teachers 
indicated. Teachers 1 reported need for more language work receives added weight from the 
finding that a large majority (76%) fully agreed with the central role accorded to the 
experiential component of the unit; their concerns did not arise from a desire to revert to a 
primarily analytic, structured approach* 

Objectives and 
preferred activities 

From the responses to Section II of the teacher questionnaire (see Table 4: 1) it is clear that 
a large majority of teachers were fully in agreement with the unit's objectives and most felt 
that the material and activities had enabled them to reach the objectives either 'more or less', 
'well', or 'very well'. From the teachers' perspective, the 'best' activities - such as finding out 
about la francophonie, playing, describing and inventing games - were those that were 
interesting, informative, not too difficult, and that gave rise to student enjoyment, participa- 
tion and opportunities for oral communication. From the students' perspective, preferred 
activities were those involving interaction in groups or pairs followed by whole-class 
activities and class discussions (Table 4:8). The strong student preference for pair- and 
groupwork suggests that it will be important in future curriculum development to find ways 
of incorporating such activities while taking account of teachers' and observers' concerns 
about students 1 tendency to resort to English. 

Less successful activities 

Doing workbook activities by themselves was on average the activity least enjoyed by 
students, only 23% of whom indicated that they had enjoyed this component of the 
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materials. While it is perhaps to be expected that this type of activity would be less popular 
than interaction with classmates, several comments from teachers suggest that the cahier 
could be made more interesting, varied, and useful in promoting learning objectives: 
suggestions included, for example, less emphasis on preparatory activities for inventing a 
game, more tasks calling for more than one-word responses, more language work, and a 
greater emphasis on general language education in the cahier rather than just in the teacher's 
guide. 

The relatively narrow range of student evaluation activities in the teaching unit was 
pinpointed in the panel discussion (section 4.6). More attention to evaluating the full range 
of goals of an integrated unit appears to be indicated for future materials development. 

Integration 

Despite specific problems noted in the material and in carrying out some of the activities, the 
majority of participating teachers reacted positively to the way in which content from the 
four syllabuses was integrated in the unit, with 76% fully agreeing with the central role of 
the communicative/experiential syllabus, 65% in full agreement with the way that opportu- 
nities for language work were provided by the experiential domains treated, 7 1 % finding the 
cultural content appropriate and better integrated than in the regular program, and a majority 
finding that the strategic and awareness activities were mone or less (66%) or well (25%) 
suited to the students 1 needs. Overall the approach to integration of content was considered 
to have succeeded by 62%, and more or less succeeded by 3 J% of the teachers and to valid 
throughout a core French program by the great majority (79%) (page 33). There . < *v-, in 
short, to have been general agreement with the respondent who commented that integration 
..."est la bonne voie & suivre." 

In-service preparation 
of teachers 

The inservice preparation of teachers is clearly an important component of any curriculum 
development. In the pilot study, teachers were divided in their perceptions as to how well 
they felt prepared for teaching the integrated unit (see page 34). One factor in the divergence 
of opinion may have been the length of time available for the inservice workshop. Only a 
third of the pilot teachers received the full two-day workshop for which the kit was designed. 
Their strong endorsement of the teacher's guide and discussion with colleagues as useful 
components of the workshop (see Table 4.3) suggests that adequate provision for these 
aspects should be emphasized in future workshop plans. In addition to the quantified 
reactions to their inservice preparation, teachers' comments on how well they felt prepared 
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to deal with different aspects of the unit are clearly relevant to further professional 
development activities. 

In sum, the pilot study has provided a wealth of information relevant to further curriculum 
development along multidimensional lines in the core rench program. 
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1 Questionnaires from one additional class were returned in fall 1989, too late for inclusion 
in the analysis* 

2The wording of teachers 1 spontaneous comments has not been edited, except to eliminate 
identifying place names. 

3However, some teachers appear to have been puzzled by the title "Integration in Action", 
which they may not have recognized as being that of the professional development kit. 

4Note that only 3% (1 teacher) indicated that the question was not applicable, indicating that 
virtually none had been able to complete the unit in the 10 hours allotted to the pilot study. 
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^ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUES SECONDES 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

NATIONAL CORE FRENCH STUDY 



Modern Language Centre 
O.I.5.E. 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, M55 IV6 

. *,r*.... February 8, 1989 

MEMORANDUM ' 

TOt Provincial Representatives 

FROMt Blrglt Harley, Convener 

Research and Evaluation Task Force 

Re* Pliotlni of in :egrated teaching unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un ieu" 

We are very pleased that you will be taking part in the piloting of the teaching unit 
5e lancer en affaires avec un ieu" designed for Grade 10 core French classes. The 
purpose of this memorandum is to explain the materials and procedures for this pilot 
study. 

We are requesting that you try out the teaching unit for a period of classtlme that 
totals 10 hours (fifteen *0-mlnute periods or equivalent) In each of the four or more pilot 
classes that you are selecting to represent your province. This period of time should be 
preferably In April but may begin in March If that is more convenient for you. We 
request that there be no major interruptions (such as March break) occurring during the 
piloting period. While the 'official 1 piloting period should end after 10 hours of classtlme, 
teachers may wish to continue with the unit If they have not completed It. We would be 
happy for them to do so, BUT It is important that they send In their questionnaire 
responses at the 1 0-hour mark. 

The package of materials for the piloting of the teaching unit consists of the 
following items: 



1. Information form 



Please fill out this form entitled "Selection of classes for 
piloting of integrated teaching unit" and return it to me 
at the above address as soon as you have finalized the 
selection of classes for the pilot study. 



PD Kit 



Student magazines 



A professional development kit has already been provided 
for the preparation of teachers prior to the use of the 
teaching unit In the pilot classes, it is designed for use in 
a 2-day workshop. 

(Reusable printed in colour.) These are provided in 
sufficient quantities for every student in the pilot classes 
to have one* 



Student activity book A master copy only is provided. You will need to make 
enough copies for every student in the pilot classes. 
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5. Teacher's gi/de 

6. Cassette-audlotape 

7. Teacher question nai'e 

S. Student questionnaire 



9. Envelopes for 

questionnaire returns 



10. Observer questionnaire 



A master copy only is provided. You will need to make a 
copy tor each pilot teacher. In addition, a teac'ier's 
guide wiii be needed by each classroom observer (see 10 
below J. 

One copy for each pilot class is provided. 

A master copy only is provided. You will need to make a 
copy for each pilot teacher. 7;,:* questionnaire is for 
completion Immediately following 10 hours of classroom 
use of the teaching unit* 

A master '.opy only Is provldec. You will need to make 
co^>* *'x every student in the pilot classes. Like the 
teacher's questionnaire, this questionnaire is for 
completion Immediately following 10 hours of classroom 
use of tbo teaching unit* 

A stamped addressed envelope for each teacher to 
return their own and their students' questionnaires to the 
research and evaluation task force Is provided. 

A master copy only Is provided. Enough copies will need 
to be made so that observers can flii one out after each 
classroom session observed. As many observations by 
yourself, board coordinators, French consultants, or 
other experts as can be managed would -provide very 
welcome feedback for the equation r*; th* teaching 
unit. Note that each observe* will need a copy of the 
teacher's guide to the unit* 



Please note that items 3-9 above need to be made up into classroom packages to 
be delivered to the pilot tt achers* 



Return of the Questionnaires 

Please ensure that teacher and student questionnaires are completed as soon as the 
10-hour pilo period Is over, and that the teachers return these to the research and 
evaluation cask force in the envelopes provided immediately following the i 0-hour 
pt'iod. 

Reporting of the Results 

Analysis of the questionnaire results will begin in May, and during the sumrr. »r the 
research and evaluation task force will prepare a report containing the results c' this 
analysis. No individual schools will be identified in the report, and the results fron the 
participating provinces will be pooled. As soon as it is complete, copies of the r.-port 
will be made available to the Provincial Representatives, members of the Steering 
Committee and task force conveners* 
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SELECTED SAMPLE FOR PILOTING OF INTEGRATED TEACHING UNIT 



Plea* complete and mail as soon as possible tc Blrglt Harley, Convener of Research and Evaluation Task Force, National Core 
French Study, Modern Language Centre, OISE, 252 ftloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M5S IV6. 



Province/Territory! . 



Planned piloting periods From m 



(date) to 



(da •*) 



Name of school 



Ai.?ui what size Is the 
community where the 
sd ool Is located? 

1. rural 

2. under 10,000 
5. 10,000 fc9,999 
*. 50,00^-99,999 
5. over I0o,000 



Does this school stand out as 
representing any particular 
socioecofi. mic group? 

1. profess* tnals/managers 

2. white t. liar workers 

3. blue col sr workers 
Mother 

5. don't knt w 



About what proportion of students 
at the school come from homes 
where a Language other than English 
is frequently used? 

I. less than 10% 

2. 10-25% 

5. 26-50% 

4. more than 50% 

Please specify main languages 



IT 



(Add extra page if necessarv, 
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Name and Pull Address of School 
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w\ [.'ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUES SECONDES 



Dear Teacheri 

We are very pleased that you have agreed to participate in the national field-trials 
of an Integrated Teaching Unit designed for Core French students. We look forward to 
receiving your evaluation of this Teaching Unit. Your feedback, and that of your class, 
will be of major Importance to the work of the National Core French Study, The 
attached Teacher's Questionnaire and a class set of Student Questionnaires Is provided to 
enable you and your students to express your views. 

Please feel free to respond to the Teacher's <>je*tionnaire in the language of your 
choice, either French or English, For earn multiple choice question* kindiy check only 
one choice. We would request that you fill out Section I of the Teacher's Questionnaire 
before you start using the materials. Sections II to V are for completion Immediately 
after 10 hours of use of the materials (I.e., 15 40-mlnute periods, or equivalent). It Is 
important for us to have your reactions to the materials at that point in time, even if 
you have not completed the teaching unit and plan to continue its use. 

Please have your students fill out the Student Questionnaire during the class period 
'jllowing the same 10 hours of use of the teaching unit. We are looking for the personal 
views of individual students rather than a consensus view arrived at together with 
classmates* 

A stamped* addressed envelope is provided so that you can mail the Teacher and 
Student Questionnaires directly to the Research and Evaluation Task Force of the 
National Core French Study. All questionnaire returns will be treated with complete 
confidentiality, with no names of individual schools, teachers or students to be 
mentioned in uur report on the field-triais* A copy of this report will be made available 
to the provinces. 

Your collaboration in the field-trials o! the Teaching Unit is very much 
appreciated. 



THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHERS 



NATIONAL CORE FRENCH STUDY 



Modern Language Centre, OlSE 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 1V6 



February 1959 



Yours sincerely, 



Birftit H.irley 
Convener, Task Force on 
Research and Evaluation 



BH/3H 
Attachs. 
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(N of Respondents ■ 3% unless otherwise indicated) 
QUESTIONNAIRE A LINTENTION DES ENSE!GNANT(E)S DE LUNITfi INTfiGRfiE 



I Renseignements generaux 

i. Province: 



2. Norn de i'ecole; 



3. Niveau scolaire de ia classe dans Jaquelle le materiel sera utilises 

lOe annee autre (specif er s.v.p.) 

35 classes (90.6%) 2 classes <*.»%) at grade 1 1 

4. Cette classe a combien de perlodes de francais par semalne? X ■ 3 

5. La per lode de francais est de combien de minutes? X * 61.3 mlns 

(mln « *0 minst max ■ SO mins) 

6. Nombre d'eleves dans la classes X » 19.9 (mln s 6| max n 33) 

7. A quel niveau scolaire est-ce que la piupart de ces eleves ont commence 

I'etude du francais? N a 33 

( see page lfc of this questionnaire) 



S. Y a-t-il dcs eleves dans la classe qui parlent regulierement une iangue 
autre que i'anglais a la malson? 

oul kU2% non 

Si oul, veuUlez indiquer la/les langue(s) et le nombre ddeves qui parlent 
chaque langue: 

iangue nombre d'eleves 

IS languages noted X = 2.9 

in the classes concerned 



9. Selon vous, la connaissance du francais de cette classe est (par rapport a 
dautres classes du mime niveau scolaire)* 

en dessous de moyenne au dessus de je ne sais pas 

ia moyenne la moyenne 

17.6% 61.8% \ti.7% 5.9% 

10. Selon vous, ou Ira la majorite des etudiants de cette classe apres le secondare? 

a I'universite au college communautaire au travail 

76.5% 8.$% l<». 7% 
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11. A votre avis, quelle est la repartition la plus ef ficace du francals et d* 
('anglais dans les classes regullere* de francals a cc niveau? 

f ratals plus de francals moltle/ plus d'anglals 

excluslvement que <f anglais moltie que de frangais 

20.6% 53.9% 10.6% 2.9% 

12. Votre consell scolalre offre-t-ll un programme dUmmersion ou autre programme 
intensif dt francals? 

oul non ]e ne sais pas 

73.3% 26.5% 0% 

St oul, tst-ce que les Aleves de cette classe uiraient pu choUlr 1'lmmerslon 
ou It programme Intensif cette annte? 

oul 14.3% non 13.7% N - 28 

13r Comblen d'e'lives dans cette classe ont dl]a particle^ a un programme d'immersion 
ou programme Intensif de francals, ou ont frequente une ecole de langue franchise? 
a » 1.9 (mln • 0| max ■ I) 

Ua. Comblen d^leves dans cette classe ont partlclpe a la mlse a 1'essai de I'unlte 
experlmentale "Initiation au voyage"* en Se ou 9e annee? 
* classes Included such students (mln * 1} max * 23) 

b. Vous-mtme, avez-vous partlclpe* U y a deux ans i la mlse a I'essal de I'unite 
"Inltia'ion au voyage"? 

oul 3.9% non 94.1% 

13. Oepuis comblen d'annees enselgnez-vous le francals langue seconde (y comprls 
cette annee)? >? » 12.6 (mln • 2j max « 30) 

16. A part votre formation Initial*, avez-vous cPautres dipidmes ou certiflcats en 
enseujnement du f ranc&ls langue seconde? 

oul 29% non 71% N s 31 

SI oul, speclflez s.v.p. 



17. Quelle eat votre langue maternelle? 

I'anelais le francals autre (specifier s.v.p.) 

73.3% 17.J% S.S% 

tes questions aux pages suivantes sondent vos opinions * 1'egard de I'unlte "Se lancer en 
affaires avec un ]eu H suite a une mlse a 1'essti d'une dure* de 10 heures (13 p^-r lodes cc 
•0 minutes chacune ou i'equlvalent). Nous commencons, en section tl, par des questions 
<fjl vlsent chacune des six lecons a tour de rile. Ensulte, nous /ous demandons de reagir 
plus globaiement au contenu de i*unire et 4 sa nature integree. 



• Unite" experimental de L'fitude natlonale de francals de base. 
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n Les lemons 
Le^on is Partlclper & un concours (etapes Ml) 

Les objectlfs clefs de la lecon 1 e*talent lei sulvantsi 

• tamlllarlser l'£leve avec le materiel et susclter sa curloslte et 
son inte>lt 

• preparer l'eleve a blen partlclper au concours en le/la 
senslbillsant a la nature du concours et a ses regies. 

1. Est-ce que ces objectlfs de la le^on I etalent clalrs? 

oui plus ou molns non 

90.9% 9.1% N ■ 33 

2. fitcs-vous d'accord avec ces objectlfs? 

oui plus ou molns non 

78.S% 18.2% 3% N * 33 

3. Est-ce que le mateVlel et les actWlte's de la lecon 1 ont Dermis d'atteindre ces 

objectlfs? 

pas du tout un peu plus ou moins blen tres blen 

9.1% 21.2% 37.6% 12.1% N * 33 

Lecon 2 - Se remelgner sur la francophonie (etapes 12 - 20) 

Les objectlfs clefs de la lecon 2 etalent les sulvantss 

* amener I'eleve i trouver des renselgnements sur la francophonie 

* promouvoir une attitude positive envers la variation llnguistlque 
reglonale 

• developper des strategies de comprehension en lecture 

* developper des habiletes mltacognltives. 

I. Est-ce que ces objectlfs de la le^on 2 etalent clalrs 7 

oui plus ou molns non 

S4.8% 13.2% N = 33 

?. £tes-vous d'accord avec ces objectlfs? 

oui plus ou moins non 

87.9%^ 6.1% 6.1% N » 33 

3. Est-ce que le materiel et les actlvites de la lecon 2 ont permls d'attelndre ces 
objectlfs? 

pas du tout un peu plus ou molns blen tres blen 

3% 15.2% 30.3% 33.3% IS.2% N = 33 
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Legon 3i Inventer un jeu ({tapes 21 - 29) 

les objectifs clefs de In le^on 3 etalent les suivantst 

* aider I'elive i comprendre le fonctionnement d'un )eu dans Je 
but (fen Inventer un 

* preparer relive a redlger la description (fun jeu en Iran^als 

* preparer relive a formuler les reglements d'un jeu 

1. Est-ce que les objectifs de la legor. 3 etalent clalrs? 

oui plus ou molns non 

7S.S% 21.2% N s 33 

2» fites-vous d*accord avec ces objectifs? 

oul plus ou molns non 

7S.S% 11.2% 3% N » 33 

3* Est-ce que le materiel et les actlvltes de la legon 3 ont Dermis cTattelndre ces 
objectifs? 

pas du tout un peu plus ou molns Men tres bien 

1S.2% 36.*% 36.*% 9.1% N = 33 

Lc^on *• - Portraits (flnventeurs/tfentrepremuri (etapes 31 - W) 

Les objectifs clefs de la Je$on 4 etaient les suivantst 

developper des strategies de lecture 
developper des strategies <f ecoute 

* senslblllser les eleves aux realisations de certains 
Inventeurs/entrepreneurs 

1. Est-ce que les objectifs de la le$on * etalent clalrs? 

oui plus ou molns non 

90% 10% N s 20 

2* £tes-vous d'accord avec ces objectifs? 

oui plus ou molns non 

S9.5% 10.5% N * 19 

3. Est-ce que le materiel et les activltes de la legon 4 ont Dermis d'atteindre ces 
objectifs? 

legon pas 

pas du tout un peu plus ou moins bien tres bien faite 

*.S% U.3% 19*» *2.9% 19% N = 2l 
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Legon 3 * Strategies pour tairc des profits (etapes 41 - *7) 

Les objectifs clefs de la lecon 5 etaient les suivantsi 

* fournlr des renselgnements supplementaires en vue de se lancer 
en affaires 

sensibiliser les eleves aux diverses f aborts d'exprlmer une 
opinion en francais 

preparer i'eleve a lire pour recueilllr des renselgnements 
it Est-ce Que les objcctifs de la ie^on 5 etaient ciairs? 

oui plus ou moins non 

73% 25% N a 16 

2. fites-vous d'accord avec ces objectlfs? 

oui plus ou moins non 

62.3% 23% 12.3% N s 16 

3« Est-ce que le materiel et les activltes de la le^on 3 ont permis d'attelndre ces 
objectifs? 

lecon pas 

pas du tout un peu plus ou moins bien tres bien falte 

21.1% i3.S% 10.3% 13.S% 36.S% N * 19 

Lecon 6 (optionneiie) Faire connattre son produit (etapes %S -M) 

Ues objectifs clefs de la lecon 6 etaient les suivantsi 

* amener les eleves a se renseigner sur la pubiiclte 

* deveiopper Chabilete a lire un texte pour recueliiir des 
renselgnements 

deveiopper lliabitude d'ecrlre pour donner des renselgnements 
U Est-ce que les objectifs de la lecon 6 etaient ciairs? 

oui plus ou moins non 

90% 10% N & 10 

2. fites-vous d'accord avec ces objectifs? 

oui plus ou moins non 

90% 10% N b 10 

3. Est-ce que le materiel et les activites de la le^on 6 ont permis d'atteindre cet 
objectifs? 

le^on pas 

pas du tout un peu plus ou moins bien tres bien faite 

5.9% 17.6% 76.3% N = 17 
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m Questions general a sur les lecons 

1. LHinite a-t-elle suscite de I'lnteret che* les eleves? 

pas du tout un peu assez beaucoup enormement 

6.1% 1S.2% 60.6% 13.2% N a 33 

2. Pour les eleves, le niveau de difficult* de i'unlte etaJt en general; 

trop facile un peu facile comme -I faut un peu difficile trop difficile 
3% 3% 12.1% 57.6% 24.2% N a 33 

3t Dans quelle mesure les eleves ont-lis en general reussl lors de la verification des 
lemons? 

pas du tout un peu plus ou moins bien tres blen 

15.6% 34.4% 50% N x 32 

#. Sur It plan de l'ensetgnement, la realisation des activltes etait en general! 

tres facile facile moyen difficile tres difficile 

6.1% 27.3% 42.4% 21.2% 3% N * 33 

5. Est-ce Que vous avez pu reallser les activltes tel qu'indlque dans le guide? 

oul plus ou molns non 

45.5% 4S.5% 6.1% N s 33 

6. Y avait-ll dans les lecons un equilibre convenable entre activltes productive* 
(parler/ecrlt) et receptives (ecoute/ lecture)? 

trop de un peu trop equilibre un peu trop trop de 

reception de reception convenable de production production 
6.5% 25.S% 61.3% 6.5% N * 31 

7. Est-ce que les activltes de pair et de groupe ont bien fonctionne? 

oul plus ou moins non 

48.5% 39.4% 12.1% N = 33 

S. Quelle langue les eleves ont-lls/ont-elles utilisee en faisant les activates de pair et 
de groupe? 

francais anglais les deux 

18.2% 21.2% 60.6% N s 33 

9. Quelles activltes est-ce que les eleves ont aimees le plus? N = 33 
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10. Quclles activates est-ce que ies eleves ont almees le molna? N * 32 



11. Quelles activites ont susclte U plus grande utilisation du fran^als? N * 33 



12. Quelles activites avez-vous trouvies lea meilleures? N s 33 



Pourquol?_ 



13. Quelles activites almerlez-vous elimlner? N c 27 



Pourquoi?_ 



U. Dans quelle me sure est-ce que 1'unlte d'enselgnement s'accorde avec le programme 

provincial? 

pas du tout un peu assez bien tres blen 

22.6% 32.3% 29% 9.7% 6.5% N s 31 



15. Si vous avez des commentalres sur les legons, veuiliez les ecrire au verso en vous 

servant des rubrlques sulvantesi N = 9 

oblectlfs 
interet 

niveau de difficulte pour les eleves 
enseignement et directives du guide 
equilibre entre activites receptives et productives 
groupement 
autre 
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IV Le$ quatre syllabi ct leur integration 

1. ^introduction a i'unite (dans le guide d'utiiisation) expiique-t-elle assez ciairement 
les quatie syllabi — communlcatlf/experlentiel, iangue, culture, et formation 
lang*glere generale? 

oui plus ou moins non 

71.9% 21.9% 6.3% N = 32 

Si non, quels probieme(s) avez~vous noteXs)? , 



2. Est-ce que dans i'lntroduction la notion d'integratlon vous a paru ciaire? 

oui plus ou moins non 

6S.S% 25% 6.2 N * 32 

3. Avez-vous pu reconnattre les objectifs de chacun des quatre syllabi dans Tunite? 
(a) communlcatlf/experlentlei 



(b) langue 



(c) culture 



oui plus ou moins non 

73.5% 20.6% 5.9% 



oui plus ou moms non 

73.5% 23.5% 2.9% 



oui plus ou moins non 

82.0% 17.6% 



(d) formation langagiere generals 



oui plus ou moins non 

52.9% 3&.2% 8.8% 
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Le syllabus communicatif/experlentlel 

4. fites-vous d'accord avec la place centrale accordee a l'expeVientiel dans i'unlte*? 

oui plus ou molns non 

75.8% 18.2% 6.1% N-33 

5. Est-ce que les eleves de cette classe ont apprecie* les experiences de I'unlti? 

oui plus ou molns non 

23.5% 55.9% 20.6% 

6. ?our les eleves de cette classe la valeur educative du theme expirlentlel "Se lancer 
en affaires avec un jeu" vous a parut 

minime petite moyenne grande t res grand e 

12.1% 9.1% 60.6% 1S.2% N-33 



7. 



En comparalson avec les themes abordes dans le programme reguller de fran^ais de 
ces eleves, le theme de Tunite vous a-t-il paru plus, ou molns, appcoprle*? 

beacoup beaucoup 
moins moins parell plus plus 

6.1% 21.2% 21.2% 36.0% 15.2% N a 33 

Commentaires comparatifst . N ■ 13 



8. Si vous avez des commentaires supplementaires sur I'aspect communi- 
catif/expcrientiel de cette unite, veuillez les exprimer cl-dessous. 

Nell 
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Le syllabus tongue 

9. Din* l'unite les occasions de travallier la langue devaient Itre fournies par les 
domalnes d'expeVience traltes. £te*-vou$ d'accord avec ce type de traltement 
accord* au travail sur la langue? 

oul plus ou molns non 

60,7% 23.5% 11.S96 

10» En utlllsant le materiel, avex-vou* ete obligete) d'y ajouter du travail 
supplemental^ sur la langue? 

oui 60.6% non 39.0% N * 33 

Si oul, precUer *»v.p. N = 21 

IK Pour les Aleves de cette class* it travail sur la langue presente dan* l'unite etait de 
quel niveau de difficult*? 

trop un peu un peu trop 

difficile difficile convenable facile facile 

30.3% 39.0% 1S.2% 9.1% 3% N s 33 

12. A votre avis, est-ce que l'unite* a Dermis aux eleves de cette classe d'augmenter 
davantage leurs habiietes et connalssances en frangais que ne 1'aurait permis le 
programme regulier de frangais? 

beacoup beaucoup 
molns molns pareil plus plus 

6.3% 9.*% 21.9% 33.i% 9.0% N * 32 

Commtntaires comparatifsi , N = 16 



13. SI vous avez des co. ntaires supplementaires sur la dimension 'langue' de cette 
unite, veulllez les expn.ner cl-dessous. 



N = 10 
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Lt syllabus culture 

14. Est-ce que la dimension culture He de cette unite" vous a paru appropriate pour les 
eleves de cette classe? 

oul plus ou mo Ins non 

70.6% 23.5% 5.9% 



SI non, veuillez commenter 



15. Les actlvltes de runlte* ont-elles provoque chez vos ileves de* nouvelles 
connalssances de la francophonie? 

pas du tout un peu assez beaucoup enor mement 

20.6% 26.5% 3S.2% 14.7% 

16. Pensez-vous que la tolerance de vos etudlants envers les accents reglonaux en 
francals a augmente grice aux activltes de cette unite? 

pas du tout un peu assez beaucoup eflorme'ment 

2S.1% 43.S% 1S.S% 3.1% 6.3% N * 32 

17. En general quelles attitudes envers les accents regloneux en francals avalent- 
Us/elies avant de commencer 1'unlte? 

tres negatives negatives neutres positives tres positives 

3.1% 6.3% 65.6% 21.9% 3.1% N * 32 

IS. La dimension cultureile est-elle plus, ou moins, integree au contenu de cette unite* 
que dans le cours regulier de francals de ces itudlants? 

beaucoup moins moins parell plus beaucoup plus 

5.9% 23.3% 44.1% 26.5% 

Commentaires comparatifs: N » 10 



19. Si vous ave2 des commentaires supplementaires sur la dimension cultureile de cette 
unite* veuillez ies exprimer ci-dessous. 

N « 9 
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La formation langaglere general© 

20* A votre avis, quelle place I'explicatlon de strategies d'apprentlssage et le 
developpement de la conscience lingulstique et culturelle devraient-lls avoir dans 
le programme de f rangals & ce niveau? 

aucune petite moyenne assez tres 

grande grande 
3.1% 9.*% 37.5% 40.6% 9.4% N * 32 

21. Qjueiie place cette formation langaglere generaie a-t-eiie dans le prop/amme 
regulier de iran?ais de ces etudiants? 



aucune petite moyenne assez tres 

grande grande 
6.1% 33.3% 36.*% 24.2% () N * 33 



22. Est-ce que les activltes orlentees vers ies strategies et prise de conscience 
repondalent aux besoins d'apprentlssagt de vos etudiants? 

pas du tout un peu plus ou molns blen tres bien 

3.1% 6.3% 65.6% 21.9% 3.1% N = 33 

23. Dans l'ensemble de 1'unlte*, est-ce que la proportion (factivites orlentees vers ies 
strategies et la prise de conscience etait approprlee pour vos Etudiants? 

oul plus ou moins non 

31.3% 43.S% 25% N a 32 

Si non, veviil^t co^r^snter . N a 5 



24. Si vous avez des commentaires supplementalres sur la dimension formation 
langaglere generaie 1 de cette unite, veuiiiez les exprimer ci-dessous. 

N = 2 
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(.'integration 

25. Dans cette unite* ['Integration des contenus du curriculum multidimensional 
(eommunicatlf/experlentlel, langue, culture et formation langagltre generale) est- 
elle reussle d'une facon coherente? 

oul plus ou molns non 

61.8% 33.3% 2.9% 

Si non, veuliles commenter 



26* Croyez-vous qu'une teile integration serait valable tout au long du programme de 
f rancals de base? 

out plus ov molns non 

78*3% 12.1% 9.1% N>33 

27, SI vous avez des commentalres supplement aires sur i'lntegratlon dans l*unite 
veuiiiez les exprimer ci-dessous. 

N-9 



V La preparation a i'enseignement de i*unlte 

1. La preparation a i'enselgnement de l*unlte s'est (alte dans un groupe de quel ordre 
de grandeur? 

sans groupe 2 a <*" 5 a 9 10 a 19 20* 

6.1% 15.2% 51.5% 2<t.2% 3% N - 33 

2. La trousse de per lect ionnement Integration in Action a-t-elle ete utilisee? 

pas du tout avec modifications integralement 

36% 2i*% i*0% N * 25 

Specifier, s'il y u lieu, les modifications apportees N « 25 
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3. tes actlvltes de formation ont iti menses par qui? 

un des un autre un coordonnateur 

collaboration professeurs professeur k la commission 

Pliote de francais scoiaire 

17.6% 2.9% 32.3S6 

Autre, specifier s.v.p. Ministry representative 33.3% N - 33 

University Professor S.S% 

*. Les stances de formation ont prlsi 

une une Journee n'ont pas 

demi-Joumee une journee et demle deux Jours eu lieu 

ii.S% 44.i% 20.6% 23.3% 

3. Suite a i'ateller de formation, vous §tes-vous senti preparete) a entreprendre 
i'enseignement de Ignite H Se iancer en alfairen avec un Jeu M 7 

pas du tout unpeu osmz bien tris bien 

*4.i% 29A% U.7% 11. S% 



Apres avoir termlne la mlse en essai, avez-vous trouvi que i'atelier s'etalt avere 
suffisant com me preparation? 

pas du tout unpeu assez bien tres bien 

2.9% 33.3% 26.3% 26.3% S.S% 

Jusqu'a quel point avez-vou3 pr^iite des elements suivants iors de l'atelier de 
formation! 



, . pas du tout unpeu aasez bien tres bien 

a) le guide pour 
I'animateur de 

l'atelier? 14.3% 10.7% 32.i% 32.1% 10.7% N - 28 

b) les lectures 

preparatoires? 2.9% 23.3% 23.5% 44.1% 3.9% 

c) le guide 

(^utilisation? 9.1% 6.1% 4S.3% 36.4% n - J3 

d) le visionnement 

du video? ii.S% 29.4% 20.6% 17.6% 20.6% 

e) Sexploitation 

du video? IS.8% 15.6% 1S.S% 23% 21.9% N * 32 

f) la discussion avec 

les collegues? 2.9% S.S% 17.6% 33.3% 35.3% 
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S. S'il y a lieu, lndlquez les parties de I'uniti d'enselgnement pour lesquelie* vout voua 
sentiez mai prepare(e). 

N » io 



9. Croyez-vous que la trousse $eralt valable pour former tfautres proftsseura k 

enselgrter un curriculum multl-dlmenslonnei? 

oui plus ou moiru non 

6i».J<* 33.7% N « 2S 

Commentalres: ^ — — — N * ' 



VI Information* genAraiea 

1. A quelle date avez-vous commence la mlse a i'essai de IWte cTenseignement? N » 31 

2. A quelle date avez-vous complete* les 10 heurw de la mlse a I'easal? N » 31 

3. A quelle etape etlez-vous arrlve(e) a la fin dea 10 heures? N » 33 

i*. Est-ce que les etudlants ont fait les actlvltes optlonnelles? 

oui oul, quelques unes oul, toutes 

50% 35.3% U.7% 

5. Si vous n'avez pas termine I'unite, avez-vous i'intention de contlnuer? 

' non peut-etre oul ne s'applique pas 

1*5.5% 2*.2% 27.3% 3% N * 33 

6. Vos eleves, ont-lls soumls un ]eu au concours? 

oui 6M% non 31.3% N « 32 

Si oul, quelle etait le titre et la nature du jeu? 




7* Veulllez resumer votre reaction globale a cette unite* d 1 enseignement dans une 
seule phrase simple) 

N * 31 



St Si vous avez des commentaires supple* men talres veulllez ies exprlmer ci-dessous. 

N » 15 



Grade level at which most students in class began French* 
(.«* of respondents ■ 33) 

Beginning grade % of respondents 



3 


18 


« 


55 


5 


3 


6 


6 


7 


12 


S 


3 


10 


3 
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Merci beaucoup pour votre cooperation. 



L'ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE OES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUEG SECONDES 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHERS 



NATIONAL CORE FRENCH STUDY 



Dear Student! 

You have Just finished an experimental teaching unit in 
French. 

We are very pleased that you and your teacher agreed 
to try out this unit for us. 

We would like to know what you think of this new 
material. In order to make It easy for you to express your 
opinions freely, we have prepared a questionnaire which will 
take only a few minutes of your time to complete* 

Once you have finished it, please return the 
questionnaire to your teacher. 



Thank you very much, 
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(N of respondents * 729) 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
3. 



Province 



Name of school 



Grade 9 - 0.4%; Grade 10 - 93.0%; Grade 11 - 6.0%; Grade 12 - 0.3% N = 729 

Number of years of French (including this year) (see attached) 

Have you ever been enrolled In a French immersion or extended French program? 

yes 12.7% no 57.3% N = 717 

If so, at which grade level(s)? Please check the right grades. 



Kindergarten 

grade 1 

grade 2 
grade 3 
grade 4 
grade 3 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



1 - 2 years 40.7% 
3* years 59.3% 



N » 91 



Please check just one answer to each of the following questions 
How Important is It for you to learn French? 



very quite neither rather 

Important important Important nor unimportant 

unimportant 
22.7% 3.6% 



26.3% 43.3% 
How do you rate your knowledge of French? 
very good 



not 
Important 
at all 

1.7% 



N s 727 



excellent 
1.8% 



rery eoc 
18.7% 



good 
44.5% 



fair 
29.7% 



poor 
5.4% 



N = 728 



8. How interesting have you found the unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un )eu M ? 



very 
interesting 



quite 
interesting 



2.6% 32.1% 
How difficult have you found this unit? 



neither 
interesting 
nor 

uninteresting 
36.5% 



quite very 
uninteresting uninteresting 



very easy 
6.9% 



easy 
23% 



neither easy 
nor difficult 
45.8% 



17.6% 



difficult 
21.5% 



11.1% N a 728 



very difficult 
2.7% N = 729 
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10. How much do you feel you have learned from this unit about developing and marketing 

an invention? 

a great deal quite a lot tome not much very little 

2.7% 17.1% 45.9% 20.5% 9.4% N.713 

11. How much do you feel you have learned from the unit about the French-speaking 

world? 

a great deal quite a lot some not much very little 

4.8% 27.*% 45.2% 16.7% 34% N « 723 

12 -Do you feel the unit H Se lancer en affaires avec un jeu" has improved your ability to 
understand written French? 

definitely probably maybe probably not absolutely not 

8.5% 33.7% 29.3% 21.3% 7.0% N « 728 

13. Do you feel the unit has Improved your ability to understand spoken French? 

definitely probably maybe probably not absolutely not 

11.6% 28.3% 29.4% 22.1% 8.3% N ■ 727 

14. Do you feel the unit has improved your ability to speak French? 

definitely probably maybe probably not absolutely not 

8.8% 26.2% 27.1% 26.2% 11.7% N • 728 

13. Do you feel the unit has ) nproved your ability to write French? 

definitely probably maybe probably not absolutely not 

7.6% 26.1% 30.4% 26.6% 9.3% N . 728 

16. Do you feel the unit has helped you to anticipate the meaning of what you read or 
hear in French, even if you don't understand every word? 

definitely probably maybe probably not absolutely not 

22.5% 33.2% 26.1% 11.5% 4.7% N • 728 

17. Has the unit "Se lancer en affaires avec un )eu M made you feel more positive about 
regional accents in French? 

definitely probably maybe probably not absolutely not 

10.9% 22.6% 29.3% 2">4% 12.8% N a 709 

18. Before using the unit how did you feel about regional accents in French? 

very positive quite positive neutral quite negative very negative 

5.2% 11.2% 71.6% 7.9% 4.0% N a 705 
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19. Do you think you have learned more, or leu, French from this unit than If you had 
been following your usual program? 



much more a little more about the tame a little less much less 
7.3% 30.9% 26% 21% 14.8% N 



724 



20. How enjoyable did you find the following types of activities in the unit "Se lancer en 
affaires avec un jeu"? 



(a) listening to tapes 
enjoyable not certain 

23.7% 29.2% 

(b) class discussions 
enjoyable not certain 

H.3% 26.7% 

(c) reading your magazine 
enjoyable not certain 

33.4% 29.1% 

(d) doing workbook activities by yourself 
enjoyable not certain 

20.2% 31.1% 

(e) doing activities with one other classmate 
enjoyable not certain 

30.8% 17.1% 

(f ) doing activities in a group of several classmates 
enjoyable not certain 

03.7% 17.8% 

(g) doing activities with the whole class together 
enjoyable not certain 

42.9% ?4.3% 



highly 
enjoyable 
1.5% 



highly 
enjoyable 
7.6% 



highly 
enjoyable 
1.5% 



highly 
enjoyable 
2.5% 



highly 
enjoyable 
23.3% 



highly 
enjoyable 
29.1% 



hlRhly 
enjoyable 
17.1% 



not very 
enjoyable 
29% 



not very 
enjoyable 
15.8% 



not very 
enjoyable 
24% 



not very 
enjoyable 
29.6% 



net very 
enjoyable 
6.3% 



not very 
enjoyable 
6.1% 



not very 
enjoyable 
11.6% 



not at ail 
enjoyable 

16.6% N = 723 



not at all 
enjoyable 
5.4% N a 726 



not at all 
enjoyable 

11.9% N x 724 



not at all 
enjoyable 

16.3% N * 726 



not at all 
enjoyable 
2.3% N = 725 



not at all 
enjoyable 
3.4% N * 726 



not at all 
enjoyable 
4.i% N = 723 
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21. Did your class enter the competition to develop a game about la francophonie? 

yes 74.2% no 23.*% N * 701 

22. Mow many different games did your class invent ? 

Number of games invented per class 

(acc. to average responses of «tw"Wits in each class) 



% 

no games 16.7 
1 or 2 games 27.S 
3 to 6 games 27.S 
6 to 1 1 games 27.8 

23. Please indicate what you think of this teaching unit in one sentence. 

N«708 



24. Feei free to make any additional comments below. 

N«*59 



Thank you very much for your help 
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LASSOClATlON CANAD1ENNE DES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUES SECONDES 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

NATIONAL CORE FRENCH STUDY 



Modern Language Centre, OlSE 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto Ontario M5S 1V6 

February, 1989 



Dear Observers 

We are very pleased that you will be visiting classes who are using the integrated 
teaching unit, Se lancer en affaires avec un }eu, prepared by a development team of the 
National Core French Study. Your feedback will be most valuable for the Interpretation 
of the results of the field trials* Please be assured that the identity of all those 
involved, Including schools, teachers, students and observers, will be kept strictly 
confidential. 

For your classroom observations you will need! 

(1) your own copy of the teacher's guide to the unit; and 

(2) a fresh copy of the attached observer questionnaire for each class visit that 
you make* 

Kindly fill out the questionnaire immediately after, rather than during, each 
classroom visit. As soon as you have completed all the classroom visits that you plan to 
make, please mail your completed questionnaires to: Birgit Harley, Research and 
Evaluation Task Force, National Core French Study, at the above address. 



Thank you very much for your cooperation. 



Yours sincerely. 



Birgit Harley 
Convener, Task Force on 
Research and Evaluation 



BHtjh 
attach. 
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(N*37) 

QUESTIONNAIRE A l/INTENTION DES OB5ERV ATEUR5/ -TRICES 

1. Nom dc Tecole: 

Province! 

2. Niveau scolaire dc la classe observed Gr. 10 - 36 responses; Gr. 11 - 1 response 

3. Date >ie l'observatlon: 

<t. Duree de ['observation (en minutes): X s 50 mlns (max = 73 mlnsj mln » 30 mlns) 

5. Quelle par tie de 1 'unite faisalt I'objet de i'ense.gnement pendant la perlode 
d'observation? (Veuillez preciser le numero de la iecon et des etapes). . 

Iecon etape(s) 

6. Est-ce que I'enseignantte) a suivi ies directives speciflees dans le guide? 

oui plus ou moins non 

<*2.9% 5<k3% 2.9% N a 33 
Commentaires sur les directives et ieur realisation: 



7(a) Quelle proportion de ia production or ale de l'enseignant(e) etalt 

en f rancais? X » 97.6% (mln. = 80%; max. = 100%) N a 37 

(b) Quelle proportion de la production or ale des eleves etalt en f rancais? X = 75.6% 

(min s 10%, max = 100%) N a 36 

Commentaires sur la langue utilisee en classe: N a 3* 



8. Pour chaque etape que vous avez observee veuillez indiquer dans quelle me sure les 
objectils specifies etaient atteintst 

£tape no. 



pas du tout peu plus ou moins assez tout a fait 

5.9% 8.8% <*7.l% 38,2% NO* 
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fitape no. 



pas du tout 
4.S% 

fitape no. _ 

pas du tout 
7.7% 



peu plus ou molns 
19% 



peu plus ou molns 
15.4% 



assez 
47.6% 



assez 
46.2% 



tout a fait 
2S.6% 



tout a fait 
30.S% 



N = 21 



N = 13 



9, Est-cc que les objectifs vous ont paru approprles pour des eleves de ce niveau 
scolalre? 



oul 

34.5% 



plus ou molns 
42.5% 



Commentalres sur les objectlfst 



non 
3.0% 



N a 37 



10. Vs\ . c que le materiel vous a paru d*un niveau de difficult* convenable pour les 
eleves de cette ciasse? 



tres facile facile moyen difficile trfcs difficile 
29.4% 41.2% 26.5% 2.9% 

Commentalres sur la diff Icultet 



N a 34 
N a 30 



lit Est-ce que les e lives paraissaient s'lnteresser a la lecon? 



12. 



pas du tout 
2.7% 



un peu 
5.4% 



plus ou moins 
29.7% 



Quel etait le degre de participation des eleves 
a) lors des activltes Impllquant toute la ciasse? 
tres bonne bonne moyenne faible 

U.S% 29.4% 52.9% 5.9% 



assez 
35.1% 



beaucoup 
27% N = 37 



tres faible ne s'applique 
pas 

N = 34 
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b) iors des activites de group* ou de pairs? 

tres bonne bonne moyenne falble tres laible 

12.5% 50% 2S.1% 6.3% 3.1% 

c) lors des activites indivlduellei? 

tres bonne bonne moyenne falble tres falble 

5.6% 3&.9% 44.4% 5.6% 5.6% 
Commentaires sur le groupement et la participation en classes 



ne s'appllque 
pas 

N«32 



ne s'appllque 
N - IS 



N * 29 



13. En comparalson avec des itudlants semblables dans des classes riguileres de frtn^als 
de base, comment decrlriez-vous le niveau de participation et d'lnte>6t des ©lives de 
cette ciasse? 

bien infer leur Infer ieur parell super leur blen supeVieur 

3% 31.5% 42.4% 3% N * 33 

Commentaires comparatlfsi N » 24 



14. Si vous avez d'autres commentaires f veulllez les ecrire ci-deswus. 

N s 10 



15. Quelle est votre occupation? 
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Vocabulary List* 

The following Is a list of words that would present a problem to Grade 10 students* 
Since this is an integrated unit and not just experiential, the strategies for presenting 
vocabulary must be addressed In the teacher's guide. These words cannot be overlooked, 
especially those used In directions. Are they to be pretaught, explained In English or 
French? There are also a large number of unknown words in the 'Uvre' (authentic 
documents) and teachers should be instructed in techniques that will help students deal 
with these. 



un tallleur 
des evenements 
se passer 
m'envoler 
par-dessus 
une pelure 
gllsser 
franchlr 
s'fttre envole 

les matchs d'entrainement 
se renselgner 
une qulnzajne 
tu viens d'ecouter 
la clientele vises 



Mots dlfficlles: Cahier 

des exemptalres 
un tableau de carton 
un fabrlcant 

il ne faut qu'un equlpement 
une etude de marche 
retralts 
sur les buts 

ajustez les en cours de jeu 

deroulement 

les buts sont remplis 

le goOt du defi 

se mettre en colire 

une contravention 

de connaissances 



des jetons 

des rndroits 

des trous 

des marchands 

manches 

des dons 

ceux 

des attralts 
des concours 
ont eu lieu 
d'habilite 



Directions 



I'ifllche 

11 s'agit 

falre semblant 

11 te manque des renselgnements 

des f Iches 

les enonces 

con tenant 

facilite 



le devlnette 
tu connals 
tu pourrais (aire 
les marges 
1'endroit 
fals-en I'essai 
ou se trouve 
reperer 



ceux 

lequel 

auxqucls 

traiter 

intitule 

un indice 

du tien 



•Handout provided at panel discussion by Debbie Plneau 
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Barbara Yeomans 

French 10 Pilot, Lucerne Secondary 
New Denver, BC (No* 10 Arrow Lakes) 

TEACHER COMMENTS, GENERAL 

1. 1 enjoyed teaching this Unit more than any previous or present program becausei 

- integration of syllabi makes sense, Is comfortable/natural 
• having "real" purpose is motivating 

- variety of integrated activities Is satisfactory, leading toward "real" purpose 

- emphasis on CommunlcatlvcExperlentlal and Formation Ltngaglere were 
TRULY possible via the unit 

- concept of "le message 11 was analogous to students' recent experience In Quebec* 

2. In BC, the pilot was not valid due to time limitations, frustrating for all 

3. Student frustration with material A methodology lessened significantly during the 
10 hours 

4. Student comprehension of material was faster k better than I anticipated 

5. Students were not aware of skills Jc material learned* *.(due to the difference 
between "natural approach" & their traditional training?) 

6. Students reverted to English more than they needed to during pair-group activity 
(where they did not when In Quebec 3 weeks earlier) 

7. Pre-ccoute & pr£»lecture activities Increased motivation for listening/reading 
(verify your ldeas...answer your questions) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Inservlce should be improved; it was hurried & insufficient} timing of pilot was 
poorly planned (in B.C.?) 

2. Teacher's Manual: 

a. rewrite, clarify instructions 

b. expand questions & Ideas for teacher 

c. Include Cahier material IN text of Manual 
3* Student Workbook 

a. expand on activities to help student analyse his/her learning strategies 

b. expand on related language-structure practice 

c. expand on activities to help student in assessment of skills & knowledge acquired 
(Verification follow-up) 

Provide T. <Jc S. with more activities to practice "ecouter/lire/parler/ecrire pour le 
message" 
5* Program requires T. who is 

a. relatively linguistically/culturally fluent 

b. comfortable with group work/discusslons/provocative (implications for teacher 
training?* 7 ?) 

6* DEVELOP AND PILOT MORE UNITS.. .WE NEED MORE EXPERIENTIAL MODELS 
7. Educate Publishers to an Intimate understanding of the Study 
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STUDENT COMMENTS FROM EVALUATION DISCUSSION AFTEU 10 HOURS 

A. What did you enjoy? 

tapes were good.. .good to hear • regular French person speaking 

fun to try to understand different accents 

easy to get genera! meaning, to understand material & magazine 

doing things with others— partners and small groups 

It would be good to orient you lor the Quebec trlp... ,! le message" 

trying to make a game 

B. What did you NOT enjoy? 

the beginning part (Le^on I) was frustrating, boring, too slow; 

It was frustrating not to have the vocabulary background to do what was asked; 

directions were often too hard to understand! 

when you wouldn't tell us all the wordsi 

It was boring having to wait for others to finish each activity; 

preparation stulf leading up to the game was too lortgi 

it doesn't teach enough structure. 

C. What would you recommend? 

give more vocabulary In advance of an activity (let baseball) 
combine vocabulary and structures with the listening material 

D. Written Commentst 

"I enjoyed working In groups and partners and creating the game but I feel like l 
didn't accomplish anything or learn any French. 1 liked the concept of "ie message' 1 
though because you had to do that a tot In Quebec." 

"It was not long enough; we had no time to actually invent the game." 

"It was good and helped me learn more words in French." 

"I learned how to think of ideas to make games and I learned more about the 
French-speaking areas." 
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"SE LANCER EN AFFAIRES AVEC UN JEU" 
TABLEAU DE PONDIsRATION PAR LE£ON POUR LES ENSEIGNANTS* 



Etapc Objcctifs 

1 familiarisation 
suscitcr la curiositl 

2 conienu du magazine 
guide pour inventor un jcu 

3 tout lc monde pcut devenir 
inventcur, e'est l'idde 

qui comptc 

4 sc renseigner sur 
l'intcntiondu jcu 

5 lire les itglcments du 
concours et les comprendrc 

6 dcoutcr dc la cassette : 
Natalie et AndrtS; 
comprdhcasion des ddtails 

7 raffiner la comprehension 
des itglcments 

8 mots ct expressions utiles 

pour dcrirc les rtglcs 

9 pratique des structures; 
module du jeu prdscntd 



Magazine Cahicr Cassette Temps ndcessaire 



page couverture 



page 2 
page 2 

page 3 
page 4 



page 4 



pages 1 et 2 
activity 1 et 2 

page 2 
activity 3 

page 3 ct 4 
activity 4 

pages 
activity SA 



pages 
activity 5B 

page S et 6 
activity 6 et 7 

pages 7 et 8 
activitds 8 et 9 



10-15 minutes 
10-15 minutes 
30 minutes 

20-30 minutes 
30 minutes 
*20 minutes 

10-15 minutes 
IS minutes 
20-30 minutes 



CONCLUSION DE LA LE£ON 1 : les dldves sont conscients du fait qu'ils vont pro- 
duirc un jcu sur la francophonic ct cn dcrirc les itglcmcnts. 

♦Handout provided at panel discussion by Debbie Pineau 
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Inspired by the 
wot k ofH.H. (David) Stern, its first director, the National 
Core French Study had as its main objective the enrichment 
of Core French programs through curricular renewal The 
study enabled specialists from across the country to pooi 
their knowledge and experience end to work toward the 
development and implementation of a multidimensional 
curriculum. The Final Report, to which this documem 
contributes, describes how French could be taught within 
enriched programs emphasizing the integration of language, 
communicative! experiential, cultural, and general language 
education activities; it also deals with matters of evaluation, 
teacher training and professional development. 
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